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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»— 
HE number of signatures to the resolution introduced by the 
Tiers Parti into the Corps Législatif, demanding Ministerial 
responsibility, is already 125, and the 30 members of the Left 
who have not signed will support it. ‘This is a majority against 
the Emperor, who, according to Le Peuple, his own paper, is 
willing to accept a compromise. M. Rouher also stated in the 
Chamber, on Thursday, that the crisis affected more than indi- 
viduals ; that ‘‘it affected the future of society, and that although 
he did not know when, or with what men, an agreement would 
be secured, he knew on what vital forces the Chamber would rely 
to preserve society.” M. Rouher, it is said, and we can believe, 
objects to have his head thrown out to the people as a peace 
offering; but even he only counsels delay in granting larger 
liberties. The effort of the Emperor is evidently to discover con- 
cessions which will satisfy the Opposition, yet not amount to indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


“Town” has been delighted this week with a ‘‘row” of the 








eighteenth-eentury kind. A journal called the Queen's Messenger 


has for some time past scandalized London by a series of utterly 
inexcusable attacks upon big people, living and dead. One of 
them libelled the father of Lord Carington, who, believing that 
the paper was either written or edited by Mr. Grenville Murray, 
formerly Consul-General at Odessa, but dismissed from that post 
on the 22nd of June sought him at the Conservative Club late at 
night, found him on the steps, and struck him on the head. Mr. 
Murray in return summoned his lordship to the Marlhorough 
Police Court on a charge of assault, and also of provoking a duel. 
Lord Carington was committed for trial, and ordered to find bail, 
his own and his friends’, to the very unusual amount of £8,000. 
In the course of the inquiry Mr. Grenville Murray was severely 
cross-questioned as to his connection with the Queen's Messenger, 
which is registered in hisson’s name; but declined, by his counsel’s 
advice, to reply,—an ill-judged refusal, as in a letter to his solici- 
tors, published in the Times at his request, he had emphatically 
disclaimed being either editor or proprietor of any paper. He 
distinctly denied, however, having written the article on Lord 
Carington, about whom he knew nothing. 


The “row” greatly interests society, but the public is more 
concerned with the discreditable incidents of the inquiry in Court. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt, the sitting Magistrate, whether awed by the 
rank of the defendant and his friends, or under some impression 
that complainant was hardly entitled to justice, allowed the latter 
to be cross-examined on the most irrelevant matters, for example, 
the rent he pays. ‘Then Lord Carington’s solicitor brought into 
court a box containing the ‘“‘copy” of certain articles, which 
Mr. Murray’s attorney called ‘stolen property,” but which Mr. 
Newman avers came into his hands in a perfectly legal manner. 
Immediately on the conclusion of the case, some persons, presum- 
ably friendly to Mr. Murray—he denies all knowledge of then— 
made a rush to seize the box. Lord Carington’s friends rushed to 
defend it, and ‘* for a quarter of an hour there was a free fight 
with fists and sticks,” and the ‘‘ row approaching alarmingly near 
the seat of justice,” Mr. D’Eyncourt left the court. Nobody was 
committed, and nobody charged, except Lieut.-Col. A. Campbell, | 


who had hit a policeman in plain clothes, under the impression that 
he wanted to take the box, and who was next day let off with an 
apology. Such a failure of dignity has rarely, if ever, been 
witnessed in an English Court, and it was lucky for the rioters that 
Mr. Knox was not sitting. A little of his court-martial style 
towards the Hyde Park rioters would have been very much in 
place. So would a couple of the armed policemen who in any 
other country in the world would have stopped the riot in ten 
seconds. 


The Lords made a fearful mess of the amendments on Friday 
week. That night was devoted to the great compromise under 
which the Episcopalians were to retain their manses and glebes, on 
condition that a house and ten acres were given to every Presby- 
terian and Catholic clergyman. Unluckily, the compromise, in- 
stead of being brought forward as one improvement, was divided 
into two; one, introduced by Lord Salisbury, which gave the 
manses and glebes without purchase to the Episcopalians; and a 
second, entrusted to the Duke of Cleveland, containing the rest 
of the plan. ‘The Marquis accordingly obtained the support of 
all Tories, of his own party,—they want a name, and the 
one which most nearly describes them is Old Whigs,—and of 
many Liberals, and carried his amendment by 213 to 69. But 
when a little while after the Duke’s clause came on, the Old 
Tories revolted, followed Lord Cairns and Lord Granville,— 
strangest of yokefellows !—into the lobby, and the Duke was 
defeated by 146 to 113. So that the total result was to destroy 
finally the equality which was the vital principle of the Bill, and 
to inform the Irish Catholics that not even to secure the objects 
of their own Church will the Peers consent to do justice to them. 


The Archbishops and Bishops gave a really creditable vote 
on the Duke of Cleveland’s amendment for giving manses to the 
Catholics and Presbyterians, nine of them (Canterbury, York, 
Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Lichfield, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, St. David's) voting for it, and only five (Chester, 
Derry, Durham, Llandaff, and Tuam) voting against it. ‘The 
Archbishop of Dublin did not vote at all on this proposition, so 
that not a single Irish Bishop voted for justice to the Catholics, 
even in the form in which they think it least invidious. But on 
no single amendment, except in resisting the delay in dividing the 
surplus, did even one English Bishop vote with the Government, 
and on that only the Bishop of Oxford. On the Duke of Cleve- 
land’s amendment the Government itself was unfortunately at one 
with Lord Cairns, and against the Duke of Cleveland. On the 
Marquis of Salisbury’s amendment, giving manses and glebes to 
the disestablished Church without repayment of any debt, the three 
Archbishops and fourteen Bishops present, of course, voted with 
Lord Salisbury. On the Archbishop of Canterbury's amendment 
securing the Ulster grants to the disestablished Church,—a 
division in which we did hope to have seen the Bishop of St. 
David's, at least, voting with the Government,—the Archbishop 
of York had the grace to absent himself, but the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin with ten Bishops (including Peterborough 
and St. David's) voted for the Archbishop's amendment. The 
Bishop of Derry, a man of large and enlightened mind, has—we 
are ashamed to say—voted like a bigoted Ulster man all through, — 
the only redeeming sign being that he did not support his brother 
of ‘Tuam in the minority which refused to compensate the May- 
nooth College out of the surplus. We fear the Bishops would 
rather see any Church with which they are connected ‘‘ going away 
sorrowful because it has great possessions,” than selling its goods 
to feed the poor and following its Master. 


A remarkable feature of this debate was that the Catholic Peers 
voted against the grant totheir own Church. It is to be regretted 
they have no very good spokesman in the House—indeed, they 
have a tendency to neglect public business, office hitherto having 
been sealed against them,—but Lord Denbigh made their case 





pretty clear. They thought the proposal good, but thought it 
would endanger the Bill, and preferred the Bill to the proposal. 
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Lord Denbigh entirely approved the proposal, and acknowledged 
cordially the good feeling of those who had supported it: but, like 
his far-away kinsman the Kaiser, last year, he yielded to con- 
siderations of policy. Ile mentioned, in the course of his speech, 
that he had recently presided at a meeting of 1,000 Irish work- 
men, who, on account of this Bill, expressed the kindliest feeling 
towards England. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s attempt to put back a century 
the date from which the ‘ private ” endowments were to accrue to 
the disestablished Church,—namely, from 1660 to 1560,—was 
met by Lord Granville by an offer of half a million down in com- 
mutation for the whole private endowments. Mr. Gladstone had 
estimated them at this sum even counting from 1660, though the 
Church itself only estimates that it will get half a million by going 
back as far as 1560. The Ministry, therefore, proposes to pay down 
its own estimate in cash for the private endowments, and to 
realize them at its leisure for itself. ‘The Archbishop was a little 
coy about striking a money-bargain, and murmured that he had 
fought for the earlier date for reasons much more sacred than any 
pecuniary consideration; but he all but intimated a grateful 
acceptance at the time, and it is now quite well understood that 
the Government tender for private endowments has been closed 
with. It is not a bad little nest-egg, to start afresh with. 





On the proposal to appropriate James's Ulster grants to the 
Protestant garrison of Ireland to the disestablished Church, the 
Government mustered only 55 votes against 105. The Bishop of 
Derry begged for this special State grant to the Protestant 
garrison of Ireland, on the ground that it would be a ‘‘ message 
of peace” to Ulster,—a very good ground for resisting the Bill 
altogether, but hardly for introducing the most indefensible 
anomalies into it to vitiate it. When the State gives up the 
policy of garrisoning a Catholic land with a Protestant army, it 
naturally resumes the funds appropriated to the support of that 
Protestant army. But Dr. Alexander's idea of a message of peace, 
is that the angelic host who sing it should be endowed with 
“‘ glebes and curtilages ” out of the national property of the pagan 
world which hears. 


Lord Cairns on Tuesday got a majority of 70 for delaying the 
division of the surplus sine die (160 to 90),—a step in which he 
was supported by many who hoped in this way to get a locus 
penitentix for the vote of the Peers on the Duke of Cleveland's 
amendment ; but Lord Cairns meant it cynically. He would like 
to have it a question at every Irish election for years to come, 
whether the Catholics should or should not have a shilling of 
the surplus. That would be a nice bitter party question to keep 
dangling before the eyes of the Irish Orangemen and Ultramon- 
tane Catholics. ‘The House of Lords never passed a more fatal 
and unstatesmanlike vote. If it be turned to account as a mode 
of introducing the Duke of Cleveland’s proposal at the last 
moment, well and good,—if not, this malignant delay will, of 
course, be peremptorily rejected by the House of Commons. If 
giving the apple of discord to one of three competing goddesses 
caused a fatal war, what would hanging it up till they could have 
persuaded their several constituents to fight their battle dclibe- 
rately out have been likely to cause ? 


Lord Portarlington drew the attention of the Government on 
Monday to a most important problem. If the Irish Church Bill 
should become law, how was it intended to appoint successors for 
the offices of Prelate, Chancellor, and Dean of the Order of St. 
Patrick? The Archbishop of Armagh is at present Prelate, the 
Archbishop of Dublin Chancellor, and the Dean of St. Patrick 
Registrar of that Order. What was to become of the motto of the 
order, ‘* Quis separabit?” after the separation had taken place ? 
Even if the present prelate, chancellor, and dean keep their rank 
by virtue of provisions in the Bill till they die, who is to succeed 
them? And if the corporation of the disestablished Church refuse 
the order access to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where shall the order 
be conferred? The Earl of Portarlington remembered the 
splendour of the last installation, but, he said, unless the Govern- 
ment took care, that occasion might prove to have been the 
last ceremony of the kind, and the organist might appropriately 
have played Luther’s hymn, ‘‘ What do I see anlhear? ‘The end 
of things created.” ‘he Earl of Portarlington evidently draws 
no distinction in his own mind between the last knight of the 
Order of St. Patrick and the last man. Whether Hope ‘lights 
her torch at Nature's funeral pile” or not, it is clear, he thinks, 


there will be no Hope to light her torch at the funeral pile of the 
Order of St. Patrick. What will Lord Portarlington do himself, 


if his soul should prove to be immortal (which is possible), and 
the Order of St. Patrick not? It is a pity Lord Spencer 
answered his question. Should not there be somebody to say 
‘hush’ to babies of rank, as well as to babies of a commoner kind? 


The trial of the Overend-Gurney case has been postponed to 
December, when the Attorney-General will prosecute on behalf of 
the private prosecutor. ‘There were not sitting days left suffi- 
cient for such a trial. We are far enough yet from Bentham's 
ideal of Courts of Justice, always open, without cost or annoyance 
to the suitors. 





The Life Peerage Bill was thrown out on the third reading on 
Thursday, on a motion by Lord Malmesbury. ‘That worthy Peer 
thinks the House of Lords already perfection, “the oldest 
Legislative body in Europe, the highest, and the most respected,” 
and believed, therefore, that a seat init would not be valued! At 
least he said good men would not take Life Peerages. Earl 
Stanhope pointed out that the Bill would enable Government to 
seat the Irish Archbishops, who now ought to disappear, and Lord 
Granville alluded to the compromise agreed on. Lord Cairns, 
however, told the truth very plainly, saying he was afraid to have 
the constitution of the House discussed in the Commons, and out 
it went by 106 to 77. Peace be with the ricketty little bantling ! 
When we see it next it will be an armed man, and Lord Salisbury 
will have another illustration of the impolicy of ‘‘ No surrender.” 


In the debate on the University Tests’ Bill yesterday week, Sir 
Youndell Palmer withdrew his very ill-advised proposal to impose 
a negative test on University professors and college tutors, a 
pledge committing them not to teach or inculcate any opinion 
‘opposed to the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, or to the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England by law estab- 
lished,” —a pledge which might have been interpreted as commit- 
ting a geologist not to teach the geological doctrine as to the age 
of the earth, or an astronomer to respect sedulously the theory that 
light was created before luminous bodies. On Thursday night 
the Bill passed its third reading in a thin House by a majority of 
51,—116 to 55. Of course, the House of Lords, which is, as Lord 
Malmesbury says, quite incapable of any addition to its ‘‘ practical 
power and prestige,” will exert that practical power to reject this 
Bill, which the nation wants, and which the House of Commons has 
passed by majorities sometimes (even on the most critical points) 
exceeding 120. It will require a good deal of “prestige” to 
excuse such a use of ‘‘ practical power.” 


The Welsh landlords are quite determined to have a Tenant- 
Right Bill passed for the United Kingdom. ‘They are evicting 
tenants wholesale for not voting as they are bid. ‘I'he Member for 
Merthyr, Mr. Richard,—a new man, who is rapidly taking the 
position of the Nonconformist representative, —proved on Tuesday, 
in an able speech, that in Cardiganshire and Carnarvonshire some 
seventy farmers had been evicted merely because, as Noncon- 
formists, they voted for the Disestablishment Bill. None of them 
received any compensation for improvements; and Mr. Charles 
Wynn, in reply, urged that Tory landlords could hardly be blamed 
if, finding all Nonconformists Liberals, they insisted on receiving 
only Churchmen as tenants. How would Mr. Wynn like an Act, 
declaring it for the interest of the State that no Churchman should 
hold land? ‘The principle is exactly the same, and is in both 
instances tyranny,—aggravated in the former case by the fact that 
a voter who obeys such an order, that is, who takes a bribe, is 
amenable to the criminal law. When the dissolution comes, as it 
must come, on the land laws, the result in Wales will not 
strengthen the landlords’ hands. We should add that Mr. 
tichard’s facts were accepted by Mr. Bruce, who was his opponent 
at Merthyr, by Colonel Cowell Stepney, and all the Liberal 
members for Wales. The only argument in reply was, that the 
Dissenting Ministers threatened their congregations with hell if 
they voted against the Bill, which may be true, rectors having 
done exactly the same,—only the Dissenter, if he did not like the 
threats, could punish the threatener, and the parishioner could not. 


Lord ILartington brought in the Bill for the purchase of Electric 
Telegraphs on Monday. ‘The money to be paid to the companies, 
to the railways, and for expenses is £6,750,000, and the surplus, 
after paying expenses and interest, is expected to be £77,000, an 
estimate which will probably be far below the reality. Every 
money-order office is also to be a telegraph office, and orders for 
telegrams may be deposited in pillar-boxes with the money in 
stamps inside. The Post Office asks for the monopoly, and will 





have the new department in possession by December 31. We see 
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no objection to the monopoly, as the department, for its own sake, 
js sure to accept improvements, but we regret deeply to notice that 
the uniform rate of payment is to be a shilling for 20 words. It 
ought to be a penny a word, to begin with. Ilundreds of thousands 
of telegrams would then be sent containing nothing but “ No” 
or “Yes.” Lord Hartington said nothing about the most im- 
portant point, the speed of delivery beyond the money office. Is 
the message to go at once or wait, and is there to be any charge 
for sending it ? 


The Negroes for the first time have allied themselves with the 
Democrat party, and have given their candidate for the Governor- 
ship of Virginia a heavy majority. The Democrats were obliged, 
however, to give a public and “sacred ” promise not to disturb 
the Emancipation laws, and, as we read the story, a private pro- 
mise that if the negroes supported them the armed bands which 
threaten them should desist. The vote, in fact, is so sought by 
both parties that the negroes are urged to be ordinary citizens. 
They are not, it must be remembered, a majority in Virginia. 


At the dinner given at the Trinity House this day week, Mr. 
Lowe committed what they call “an indiscretion” graver than 
Mr. Bright’s recent indiscretion; but which nobody seems to 
be equally shocked at,—perhaps because everybody overdid 
conventional horror so much then that the supply is ex- 
hausted for the moment. The Lords had been a little 
overpraised apparently by Lord De Ros, who answered to the 
toast, and Mr. Lowe, though it was not a political dinner, 
evidently thought the occasion a good one to have a rap 
at the Lords. He described the feelings of an artist who 
should see his picture being criticized, painted over, and touched up 
by a criticizing artist, and said the House of Commons were just now 
in that painful position. ‘‘ We traced a broad and clear outline, 
we laid in what we believed to be neutral tints . . . . but now we 
are subjected to an excruciating ordeal. We see our performance 
reviewed by no friendly eyes,—criticized, altered, and remodelled 
according to the notion of our critics. The neutral tints disappear, 
and give place to the most violent lights and shades. The clear 
and definite outline we had drawn becomes blurred and indistinct ; 
but . . . . we console ourselves with the reflection that after these 
alterations have been made in our performance it will return to 
us, we shall have to give it the final touch, and we are not with- 
out hope that we may be enabled to reform what has been blurred, 
restore the outline, and make the picture, if not exactly the same 
as before, yet so much the same at least as to be satisfactory in all 
points of view.” 


This very broad hit at the House of Lords and hint at 
the future,—which, on the high conventional theory of life, 
seems to us much more questionable than the more famous 
*‘indiscretion ” of Mr. Bright,—elicited from Mr. Disraeli, who 
was called upon to answer for ‘the Honorary Brethren,” a very 
decorous and almost demure rebuke which was not worthy of his 
usual caustic readiness. Indeed it came to very little more than 
the “I’m really very much shocked, my dears,” of the conven- 
tional mamma when her girls play the hoyden. He spoke of the 
anxieties which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had, ‘ with so 
much tact and taste, recalled to our recollection,” and said he 
thought the Deputy Master would feel sure that in the transac- 
tions of public life, ‘‘ there is no wise rule that it is more sedulously 
our duty to obey than this,—that it is unwise to introduce difficult 
subjects on which men may differ when it is not necessary to obtrude 
them on public notice.” Highly decorous, but for Mr. Disraeli a 
little dull. When he respectfully hoped at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner last November that the Lord Mayor would be thrown out 
for Lambeth, he himself was hardly so staid as he is now. ‘This 
time it is Mr. Lowe’s turn to be skittish and his to be prim. 
However, we really regret to see Mr. Disraeli losing heart. It 
will be a fatal sign for him if he ever falls off in his ancient skill 
in the use of the goad to political competitors. 

Mr. Gladstone on Thursday requested Sir H. Bulwer to with- 
‘draw his notice to call attention to recent negotiations with 
America. The Government of Washington ‘‘ thought it desirable 
that some interval should elapse, in reference to the state of feeling 
in that country, before any negotiations on the subject should be 
resumed. He was inclined to think that it was their duty to con- 
cur in that sentiment of the Government of the United States.” 
Sir H. Bulwer did not concur in Mr. Gladstone’s view, being 
evidently desirous to press his own, which is, that negotiation 
should be re-opened, and re-opened at Washington ; but he of 


!course withdrew, in deference to Government. It is stated in 
America that Mr. Motley has had a long interview with the 
Premier, the result of which was unsatisfactory. 


We do wish members would leave off asking for medals for 
every petty expedition in which our troops may be engaged, and 
leave the Government to recommend them. On Thursday a medal 
was asked for for Bootan, an expedition which had better be for- 
gotten, and is certainly less entitled to special honour than twenty 
others on the North-West frontier. A medal will soon be as 
worthless as the bad half-crown which it so closely resembles. 


Mr. Lowe in declining a Government grant for a monument to 
Faraday last Monday night, said that it had not been customary 
to vote public monuments to private citizens,—meaning by “ pri- 
vate,” we suppose, men not eminent in political affairs,—and 
quoted Shakespeare, Millon, Newton, and Locke as eminent 
instances of this neglect. Lord Nelson, he said, and Sir John 
Franklin were the only eminent exceptions, and since certainly one 
of them and in some sense both, lost their lives in a glorious act of 
public service, such exceptions rather strengthened his rule. But 
he added, ‘‘I will say further that the principle of this country 
has been to have its citizens actuated by a feeling of duty rather 
than of glory, and that that nation is not in an ascending scale 
which is prodigal of its rewards.” We doubt the truth of that. 
It is certainly true that that nation is not in an ascending scale 
whose citizens think more of fame and glory than duty, but does 
a display of public gratitude tend in that direction? If it does, 
| we should not only stint our monuments, but our words of eulogy. 
There used to be a theory in private education that children who 
were seldomest praised learnt to care little for praise, but we sus- 
pect that the very opposite is true, that it made them hungry of 
praise. At any rate, the gratitude expressed to the illustrious dead 
is not a very dangerous stimulus to the vanity of the living. 


Mr. Hughes moved on Wednesday the second reading of the 
Trades’ Unions’ Bill, which repeals all the combination laws, and 
gives all societies of the trade, not otherwise illegal, the same protec- 
tion for their funds now accorded to friendly societies. Mr. Hughes 
made avery able and exhaustive speech, expounding the great 
injustice of the present law, and the determination of the artizans to 
have justice done them. Mr. Austin Bruce, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, cordially acquiesced in the principle of protecting the funds 
of the Trade Societies, and only regretted that since the report of 
the Trades’ Unions’ Commission in March the Government had not 
had time to prepare a Bill dealing both with this subject and with 
the combintaion Jaws, for the unmodified repeal of which he 
did not appear to be anxious. He was anxious at least to intro- 
duce some special provisions against intimidation of operatives by 
each other. Mr. Forster, however, announced that if the Bill 
were pressed to a division, the Government would support its 
second reading, though they wished to deal with the subject com- 
pletely, and introduce a Bill early next session. Accordingly, the 
Bill was read a second time,—apparently a sort of pledge to the 
working men that the Government were in earnest, and were not 
trifling with them,—a pledge greatly needed,—but it is under- 
stood that it will not be proceeded with this session. 


The Hon. W. Woodward, formerly Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, 
and now a Democratic Member for Congress for that State, has 
written a letter on the Alabama question, which is sensible, though 
rather stilted, as far as the American side of the question is con- 
cerned, but not quite so sensible on the English side of it. He 
is very scornful against ‘such politicians as Sumner and Chand- 
ler, who will always be crying out for war, as ravens screech 
over battle-fields for carcases on which to feed;” but they 
represent not, he says, ‘‘the heart, or life, or sense of the 
nation.” But when he goes on to talk of England he is less 
master of his subject. ‘‘ And if every man of us should deter- 
mine to fight England, she wouldn't fight us. She would pay all 
the damages of the Alabama, and give us the Canadas to boot, 
rather than have a year’s war with us.”’ The Hon. W. Wood- 
ward scarcely knows how very little insult it would take not only 
to make us fight, —but, we regret to say,—to make us fight with 
a will, not to say a sense of ferocious enjoyment. It is very 
dreadful to say so, but it is true. We would rather at present do 
anything on earth than fight with America, but a deliberate insult 
or two would make us rather do anything on earth thau not fight 
with her. 














Consols were on Friday evening 93} to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>—_ 


THE FIASCO IN THE LORDS. 


HE muddle in the Lords is deeper than we had supposed, 
so deep that it will take a dead heave from the chiefs of 
both parties to get the Bill out of it. It is one of the misfor- 
tunes of weekly journalism in England that great divisions are 
usually fixed for Friday, too late for serious discussion in 
papers which are not printed by Hoe’s machine, and which 
must be distributed within an hour or two of the close of the 
debate. When we last wrote, we expected, with the rest of 
the world, that while the Marquis of Salisbury would carry 
his amendment restoring the glebes and parsonages to the 
disestablished Church, his influence would also carry the Duke 
of Cleveland’s, which bestowed the same advantages on the 
remaining creeds. Had this been done, and the Bill then 
passed without further alteration, matters would have stood 
very much in this way. Half or more of the surplus would 
have been disposed of in such a way as deeply to gratify the 
majority of Irishmen, yet not to impair the great principle of 
equality, or to irritate the Commons beyond all bounds. A 
measure supported in principle by almost every man of note 
in the Peers except Lord Derby, by Tories like Lord Salis- 
bury, Whigs like Earl Russell, and Radicals like Lord 
Halifax; in the Church by both Archbishops, and nine to 
five of the Episcopal Bench; in the Cabinet by men as 
various as Lord Granville, Lord Kimberley, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Bright; and in the Press by journals as opposed as the 
Times, the Standard, the Saturday Review, and the Spectator, 
was sure, at all events, of consideration in the Commons, and we 
still doubt very greatly whether it would have been snuffed 
out on a division. Argument tells in the long run, and 
even Nonconformists could not long have maintained that a 
gift without conditions involved the State control, which, and 
not gifts, they think injurious to religion. For the rest, all 
the demands for money might have been compromised in a 
single amendment, a new and more “ liberal ” way of calculat- 
ing the value of the private benefactions, and the Bill would 
have been passed as an act of imperial justice, performed with 
the utmost tenderness and respect for the sentenced Establish- 
ment as well as for the unestablished creeds. Of course, Mr. 
Gladstone might still have insisted that the conciliatory clause 
involved concurrent endowment; but we doubt if, in the face 
of both Houses, and of so great a mass of opinion, and of his 
own policy,—which is to govern Ireland as Ireland would 
govern herself,—he would have withdrawn the Bill. 

This, we say, was our hope; but we overrated both the 
tolerance and the political ability of the Lords. The Tories 
voted for Lord Salisbury’s amendment, giving parsonages and 
glebes to the disestablished clergy, readily enough, and many 
Liberals joined them, in the full belief that the Marquisintended 
to secure, as he did intend to secure, equality among the 
creeds, The junction of many parties gave the Tories a majority 
for half the measure as great as we hoped for the whole, but 
no sooner had they secured their own object than they re- 
fused to carry out the bargain, threw over Lord Salisbury for 
Lord Cairns, and decided by 213 to 69 that Protestant clergy- 
men should have residences, and by 146 to 113 that Catholic 
clergymen should have none. Then, as if to make their 
temper unmistakable, they voted, by 105 to 55, that Royal 
grants in Ulster should be considered private grants, thus 
giving to Protestants alone all the land which, in the great 
“ Protestant province,” they had ever held; and finally, as a 
parting stroke, they decided that Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for 
the disposal of the surplus was, even in the absence of an 
alternative proposition, too bad to be considered, and ordered 
that the surplus should be reserved till some wiser man had 
found out a more useful application of the cash. 

We write without knowing the extent to which the Peers on 
the presentation of the Report may modify their course, but if 
they do not modify it, the Government have but one policy to 
pursue. They must reject the amendments en b/oc, and at any 
risk of collision between the two Houses must force the original 
Bill through Parliament, altered only by the concessions they 
themselves have made. The stupider section of the Peers 
have overmastered the statesmen, and have left the Premier no 
alternative. The Bill, as they have made it, is not only 
worthless; it creates a Church worse than the one it was 
intended to destroy. Every outward and visible mark of the 
old evil ascendancy has been carefully, we had almost written 
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national money, is still to be devoted to the exclusive use of 
the dominant minority. To the Protestant Episcopalian 
pastor alone does the State assign a decent residence. To him 
alone does it grant out of national property the position of a 
landlord. He alone will be secured from dependence on his 
people by a sustentation fund given by the State. His, 
ecclesiastical chief alone retains a social precedence, guaran- 
teed by Act, and he for twenty years to come will alone be 
represented in the Imperial Legislature by members of his 
own caste sitting there in virtue of their official rank, 
He will be, to all outward seeming, a member of an established 
and endowed Church, and the outward seeming will be on 
almost all points a reality. The Church, for effective 
purposes, will be richer than before. The Lords endow it 
with at least twelve millions out of sixteen, while, as an inde- 
pendent body, the Synod will be able to restrict waste, to 
amalgamate parishes, and to pare away useless offices till the 
Church will stand forward better endowed for work than ever 
it has been in all its history. Such a conclusion as this to 
such a Bill would be not only lame, but actually grotesque. 
Mr. Gladstone would forfeit, and justly forfeit, the public con- 
fidence, if he submitted to such a complete bouleversement of 
his pledge not to use Irish Church funds for the endowment of 
any creed, while the most tolerant of statesmen would see with 
alarm a great Church full of traditions of ascendancy, released 
from the State, and dowered with twelve millions, set free to 
work its will. The House of Commons, wounded in its pride, 
pressed by its electors, and excited by oratory, is certain to 
sustain the Premier’s conclusions, and the Lords, therefore, 
have forced cn a collision in which they cannot even hope 
for triumph. Their amendments may be the wisest 
improvements in the world, and some of them are certainly 
unobjectionable; but the issue laid before the country 
will not be their merits or demerits, but, ‘ Will you be 
governed by your Representatives or by the Peers?” Does 
any Peer who knows politics doubt what the answer would be # 
The Lords must yield in conference nearly all they have 
taken in Committee, and so surrender precisely the thing for 
which they were most interested, their own appearance of 
power as an independent House. Nor can they wrap them- 
selves up in their dignity, and say that wisdom and states- 
manship have been defeated by prejudice, for they have 
brought their defeat entirely upon themselves. Never was 
there such a muddle as their management of business on Friday 
se’nnight. The majority changed their leaders half a dozen 
times in one evening, now voting with Lord Granville, then 
with Lord Salisbury, then with Lord Cairns; took half an 
amendment and rejected the other half ; considered every pro- 
position on the plan of the simpleton who took about a brick 
as specimen of his house; and generally behaved more like a 
mob than a great party acting at a grave crisis. They would 
neither say what they wanted, nor let anybody else say it ; 
would obey no general, and follow no standard; but kept 
making undisciplined little rushes whenever they saw a fair 
chance of plunder, or of flaunting even for a moment the 
standard of ascendancy. And all this, while they are fighting 
a leader whom they dread at least as much as they 
dislike, and who, as they are never tired of saying, has 
drilled his army into an obedience almost abject. The 
scene in Committee has destroyed all the moral force the Peers 
had obtained from the debate on the second reading. That, 
no doubt, was a great achievement ; but it was an achievement 
carried through by the officers, whom the rank and file 
immediately after refused to obey consistently. The Lords 
who speak may be able revisers of the Commons’ decrees, but 
the Lords who vote seem incapable of conducting business so 
as to secure the results they themselves at heart desire. At 
the last moment, they would not have the very compromise 
they wished, and cannot be either surprised or offended if 
they obtain no other. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE UNRIGHTEOUS MAMMON. 


{OR a statesman, and one, moreover, of singular ability as 
a man of business,—and none of his predecessors for 
generations back can rival the present Primate in either 
capacity,—the Archbishop of Canterbury is certainly,—we 
observe it with surprise,—a trifle bashful; and this is the 
more remarkable because, as we believe, he is a Scotchman, 
by descent at least, as well as a statesman. We cannot speak 
from personal observation, but it is perfectly evident to any 
one who reads his speech on Monday night, after the generous 
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Church to its private endowments, whether reckoned from 


1660 or 1560, for half a million sterling, down, if that offer 
should prove satisfactory to the Right Reverend Bench, that 
the Primate of All England, in acknowledging the compliment, 
bridled and blushed. ‘The noble Earl,” he said, “had 
appealed to the right reverend bench as if they were the 
solicitors or the attorneys of the Irish Church. J/e should be 
rather ashamed if the right reverend bench were dragged into a | 
money calculation. They looked at the date [7.e., 1560 or 
1660] from far higher interests. But as the calculations of 
the Prime Minister in respect of the amount of the endow- 
ments before 1660 were disputed by other authorities, he 
thought that the parties on either side ought to look into the 
matter with the view of coming to an agreement on that point.” 
We should hardly like to suggest the possibility that a Primate 
ould tell little unreal fibs of the kind which a girl fresh from 
school will tell when she is complimented on her pretty 
face, and expresses, with looks of innocent wonder, her diffi- 
culty in understanding what the speaker means. Yet surely 
Dr. Tait went very near, indeed, to this amiable little insin- 
eerity, when with one breath he affected a pretty surprise that 
Lord Granville should treat with him and his brother prelates 
on questions of cash, and for a moment professed that the 
interest they had felt in the question of date was purely 
spiritual or transcendental, and yet in the next breath asked 
for time to consider the compromise, dropping shyly at the 
same moment a complimentary allusion to Lord Granville’s 
courteous suggestion of Thursday week (in lieu of Lord Car- 
naryon’s fourteen years’ purchase-money), that if four-fifths of 
the clergy in any diocese consent to commute, the Commis- 
sioners may be authorized to add 7 per cent. to the amount of 
the commutation. It must be an amiable affectation in these 
great rulers of our Church to hint that their thoughts never 
descend so low as mere questions of cash. But is it quite 
worthy of a body who have shown so very remarkable an 
aptitude for gathering up, with perfectly apostolic zeal, every 
‘fragment of endowment that may remain (after a process that 
certainly cannot, even by courtesy, be called feeding the mu/- 
nitude) in the twelve diocesan baskets of Irish Episcopacy, to 
affect ignorance of the money-gleaner’s art, and suddenly 
find out that the date 1560 has had quite an abstract in- 
terest for them, wholly unconnected with the question of the 
bits and scraps of property which a well-gleaned additional 
‘century might yield? For our own parts, our respect 
for the Primate, which remains and has always been deep, fell 
several gradations on reading this very unreal bit of depre- 
eatory formalism. If the Bishops have not been looking after 
the cash for their Irish brethren, what on earth have they 
been doing all this time? The Bishop of St. David’s indeed 
hhas exposed the senseless reproach against this measure that 
it is a sacrilege. The Bishops of St. David's, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Lichfield, Gloucester, and Ely, together with the Pri- 
mate, have all of them said a manly and generous word,—and 
we recognize their merit in doing so,—for giving the Catholics 
and Presbyterians manses and glebes, as well as for retaining 
them for the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland. But 
the great work of the Episcopal Bench during this debate in 
‘Committee,—the work which they have pursued with ardent 
zeal, tempered by minute knowledge, the work on which they 
have brought to bear at once the alertness and astuteness of 
professional solicitors—(with whom the Archbishop need not 
have felt the slightest bashfulness in being openly compared) 
—and that enthusiasm of humanity of which only their own 
sacred profession fully understand the money value, has been 
without question that same gathering-up (not quite without 
# scramble, in which the Episcopal aprons have fluttered under 
the agitation of a vehement competition) of fragments that 
remain, that nothing may be lost. Since the Irish Church Bill 
went into Committee, there have been, we believe, about five 
modest appeals from the Episcopal Bench in favour of giving 
something to the Catholics and Presbyterians,—but there have 
‘been almost more speeches than we can count in favour of sav- 
‘ings to the Protestant Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘and Bishop of Peterborough have pleaded for the extra century 
of endowments, and pleaded still more eagerly for the Ulster 
grants; the Bishop of Derry has entreated with a quite 
pathetic wail for the Ulster grants; the Bishop of Peter- 
borough has been very eloquent, and still more astute, on the 
£19,000-a-year tax on clerical incomes, with which he has per- 
suaded the Lords to endow the disendowed Church (if it can); 
tthe Bishop of Peterborough has asked for and gained the inclu- 
sion of other taxes in computing the incomes of the clergy to be 





all incomes of less than £200 a year commuted as if they were 
£200 a year; the Archbishop of York has used all his power 
on behalf of Lord Carnarvon’s amendment to raise the com- 
mutation sum to fourteen years’ purchase in all cases; and 
the Bishop of Ely, in supporting the argument of his brother 
prelates on the Ulster grants, argued, as we understand 
him, that as Churches grow old, the freshness of Apostolic 
graces is supplanted and replaced,—and (we suppose) 
meant to be supplanted and replaced,—by money. This 
strikes us as the most naif of all the episcopal confessions, 
and, when coming from a man so learned and earnest as Dr. 
Harold Browne, as a confession partaking something more 
than ordinarily of the general melancholy of human weak- 
ness. It is giving, indeed, a gross and almost cynical interpre- 
tation to our Lord’s command, “I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye ful, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions.” ‘We have failed already,’ confesses in effect the 
Bishop of Ely ; ‘ but then, again, we /ave made to ourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and if the House of 
Lords would only help us a bit, we quite intend to lean (rather 
heavily) on that friendship, as the divinely appointed way of 
making up to ourselves for this lamentable failure in the 
fresh apostolic genius of a youthful Church.’ 

We confess that all this almost whining lamentation after 
bits and scraps of State endowment does not seem to us to be 
worthy of the Right Reverend Bench, and we interpret the 
Archbishop’s tardy protest against the Episcopal body being 
thought the money agents of the Irish Church, as a sort of 
involuntary betrayal on his part that he was not very proud 
of the figure that they had made. We do not for a moment 
mean to say that a bishop ought to be less manly than a 
layman in urging the plain business aspect of any question 
which affects the Christian work to which he is, or is supposed 
to be, devoted. We should have thought better of the Arch- 
bishop and his case if he had frankly said that for once 
the cause of Christian truth seemed to him to be involved 
chiefly (if not wholly) in a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, needed for the prosecution of its mechanical arrange- 
ments, and that neither he nor any of his brethren were a 
bit ashamed of placing that pecuniary question in all its 
naked force before the House of Lords. But he did not 
say so. He really felt a little ashamed of the part he and 
his colleagues had played, and so he fell into the unconscious 
insincerity of asserting that he should very much regret their 
being reduced to calculate money questions, and had thought 
of the date 1560 in quite a romantic spirit, and without any 
sort of relation to the great supply-question connected with it. 
Dr. Tait is not the man to have affected indifference to the 
money question, if he had not felt shame for a moment that 
it had occupied the representatives of the Church to the exclu- 
sion of all other considerations. And if he did feel this shame, 
we confess that we do not think it was without cause. We 
have never shrunk from indicating our respect for establish- 
ments, and our belief that voluntary churches are apt to fail 
in some elements of true power, in which establishments are 
at least much less apt to fail. But when it comes to episcopal 
scrambles for pence of this almost unseemly nature, after the 
great principle of religious equality and disendowment has 
been once conceded, when it comes to saying openly, ‘we 
really have fulfilled to the utmost the Lord’s command to 
provide against our pretty certain failure in Christian spirit, 
by a good heavy investment in the friendship of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches,’ we find the dangerous side 
of establishments coming out in rather strong relief. We can 
hardly help thinking of the words, “And in my prosperity I 
said, I shall never be removed ;—thou, Lord, of thy goodness 
hast made my hill so strong. Thou didst hide thy face from 
me, and I was troubled.” May we not hope, in spite of the 
Bishop of Ely’s gloomy contrast between what a Church can 
do in its youth, and what it can do in its age, that the 
analogy suggested by the words which follow those we bave 
quoted, will also apply ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We not only do not condemn 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of Peterborough for 
their gallant fight for whatever they may have regarded as 
common justice for the Irish Church, but we respect their 
manliness in descending into the arena on questions of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and discussing them with ability and pre- 
cision. But when we see them getting ashamed of their own 
achievements in this line, we are very strongly confirmed in 
our view, that they have been snatching at the broken 
loaves and fishy fragments in a way that will tend to make the 
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Church for which they are working forget its higher strength, | on the expediency of establishing Ministerial responsibility, 
and almost, like the Bishop of Ely, think the time too late for | Even to put forward this request is a breach of the decree 
any implicit reliance on strength of that sort. Is it not pos- | which forbids discussion of the Constitution, and it is a signi- 
sible for leaders to forget to animate the spirit of the army in | ficant fact that M. Schneider, President of the Chamber, has 
their anxiety about its provender and its quarters? Is it not | not attempted to take up this ground. Already it is affirmed 
still more possible for the leaders of a spiritual army to | that the request or resolution has been signed by 125 members, 
commit this mistake, than for the leaders of a bodily army ? | while 30 more, who belong to the extreme Left, and think it 
Would it not have been better and more dignified for the | too mild because it leaves the Emperor's responsibility unim. 
leaders of the Church to say that, disendowment and the prin- | paired, have promised to vote in its support. As the entire 
ciple of religious equality once conceded, though against their | House consists of 298 members, of whom a few must always be 
advice, and contrary to their convictions of what is just, it | absent, the defenders of the Empire are already in a minority, 
would yet have been at once humiliating and dangerous to | already, as we ventured to predict a month since, are struggling 
try and bargain for a money compromise wherever it might | Parliamentary captives. For the first time in its history the 
be attainable; that it would have been more dignified, and | Empire is face to face with an avowedly hostile Legislature, a 
more conducive to the spirit of enthusiastic self-reliance on | Legislature which demands that the raison d'étre of the Napo- 
which for the future they are bound to depend, to yield | leonic system, the personal government of Napoleon, shall cease 
under protest without haggling for every attainable penny, |to exist. The Emperor may be allowed a great share of 
and to set themselves to show in earnest that the institution | power, but his agents are to be responsible to the Chamber, 
for which they had fought was indeed Divine,—was indeed | which again demands to elect its own President and arrange 
independent of endowments,—for which, no doubt, while they | its own organization,—in fact, within the limit of its powers, 
continued to be given, they had been grateful, but on which | to be at once free and supreme. 
they had never for a moment taught themselves to depend ? If France were England, or even Prussia, the Emperor 
might still resist, entrench himself behind his legal position, 
. ’ ee which is still exceedingly strong, and abstaining from any 
THE REVOLT OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIP. demand for money, delay reform for years. ‘ But then 
HE interest of the situation in France is becoming very | France is not England, far less Prussia, and that course is not, 
great, The very foundations of the Empire are believed | in France, open to the Emperor. Very grave and cool ob- 
in Paris to be shaking under a Parliamentary assault, led by | servers, even Imperialists, say that a vote of the Chamber 
orators, and conducted in strict Parliamentary form, perhaps | distinctly requiring more liberty, passed by a majority of 
the last form of danger to which the Empire has of late years | members representing a majority of electors, could not be 
been considered liable. Napoleon, at first incredulous of defeat, | refused ; that such refusal would seem to the logical French 
so incredulous that he thought a mere declaration of his| a violent oppression, a “disdain” of the nation, and would be 
unshaken purpose would suffice to restore order, now visibly | followed at once by an appeal to force, in which the Army, also 
hesitates, and is believed by his immediate followers to be | logical, could not be implicitly relied on. Paris, once in serious 
more than half ready to give way. Indeed, Clement Duver-| movement, faces death, and can be put down only by massacre, 
nois in Ze Peuple formally announces that the Emperor is} and if the Army consented to the massacre, its price would 
meditating a compromise. He has reason for apprehen-| be in one shape or another the ultimate Government of France, 
sion. As we have repeatedly pointed out, nearly one-half |a situation worse for the Emperor than even that which the 
of the grown men of France have exposed themselves to| requisitionists prepare for him. Success in such an attempt 
serious risk in order to vote down personal government; and| would be only an exchange of one yoke for another and a 
the Emperor, though innocent, we believe, of the excessive | heavier one; while failure would, in all human probability, 
pressure put upon the electors—he is said to have expressed a | involve penalties more severe even than dethronement. The 
decided approval of some very cruel exposures of the Préfets| Emperor, moreover, despite the Second December, is not a 
which occurred during the debates on “ verification ’—still| bloodthirsty man, and we may, we think, safely calculate 
knows, in a general way, how many of his majority in the} that, as against the Chamber, the probability of any use of 
electorate were “ indifferents,” or men incapable of form-| direct force is eliminated from the discussion. At the same 
ing any opinion at all. It is stated that a report has| time, we find it extremely difficult to believe that Napoleon 
been officially prepared and submitted to him, showing} will make the precise concession demanded ; that he will sink 
that he did not obtain more than a million of free| into an ordinary constitutional monarch, or “fatted hog,” as 
votes, and though the statement is probably unfounded, | his uncle described that personage ; that he will endure to see 
such reports being usually kept secret, its circulation shows | his policy set at naught or travestied by Ministers reigning in 
the tone of the popular suspicion. In an empire based upon| his name, that he will suppress his own consciousness of 
universal suffrage, this vote of itself constitutes a great danger, | genius for affairs, and quietly accept advice from inferior men. 
as the papers are sure to point out that the eighty or ninety | Yet what, unless he plunges into war to divert the public 
members denouncing any particular measure represent more | mind, is he to do? 
than half France, more than half the voters whose votes} We believe there is a course open to the Emperor which 
are the Emperor’s most solid title to reign. If universal | he has attentively studied, and which, if overpressed, he may 
suffrage is to be obeyed when it approves him, it is also to be | at last attempt to pursue,—and that is, to try whether in 
obeyed when it denounces his system,—that is the logical | France a free Legislature and a free Executive cannot co-exist. 
conclusion, and the French people is before all things logical. | They co-existed across the Atlantic for nearly a hundred 
Still, while the majority of the members remained upon his | years. In January, 1866, Napoleon stated in his speech from 
side, there was time for reflection, and the majority was | the Throne that the true analogue for the Constitution of 
clearly on his side. Some 207 representatives had been | France was the Constitution of the United States, and several 
elected with the support of the Préfets, against 85 elected in| of his utterances at different times indicate that the peculiar 
their teeth, and a majority of more than 100 is surely sufli-| position of an American President, so irresponsible within his 
cient for the control of a popular Assembly. As, however, | sphere, seems to him much less powerless and pitiable than 
the Opposition Members arrived in Paris and looked in one | that of a constitutional monarch in the English sense. Up to 
another’s eyes, and saw how many they were, and consulted | 1860 a free Executive did get along in America with a free 
their leaders, and heard reports from all departments, and | Legislature, and the Emperor, who at heart believes that a free 
breathed the intellectual atmosphere of the Republican capital, | Chamber is sure sooner or later to makeitself contemptible, might 
they took new heart, they resolved to commence the battle by | not be disinclined, wanting any other road of escape, to try that 
a demand for Parliamentary power, and day by day, hour by | experiment,—to grant, that is, all that the Legislature demands 
hour, the majority dropped away. Numbers of “ officials ” | for itself, yet refuse Ministerial responsibility. Suppose, for 
declared they were pledged to the Emperor but not to personal| example, that he withdrew, honestly withdrew, from all 
government, many more aflirmed that their devotion was to| control of elections, restored the right of proposing measures 
Napoleon and not to M. Rouher, a few talked of their pledges | to the Members, retaining only his veto, and allowed the 
on the hustings, many of the danger of imitating the advisers | Chamber to select its own officers, he would retain, in the face 
of Charles X. The personal ambitions, too, the hatreds, | of a free Legislature, a vast body of power. He would be com- 
hopes, fears, suppressed while the Emperor was unchallenged, | pelled, no doubt, to execute the laws; but he executes them 
took courage to reveal themselves, till at last two members! now, and no new law can be passed except with his consent. He 
of the Imperial family, the Duc de Mouchy and Prince A.| would retain the control of the vast machine, the French 
Murat, signed the request round which the revolt had ranged | bureaucracy, with its all but limitless influence, would have a 
itself, the request for permission to interpellate Government | direct hold upon the Chamber through his patronage and his 
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poi, 
party, and would be quite as much master of the foreign 
olicy of France as he is now. It is easy to say a free 
Chamber could restrain that policy, but funds for a war once 
declared are never refused, can never be refused, except under 
penalty of invasion; and the American House of Represen- 
tatives has never yet exercised any stringent control over the 
policy of the country. The position would be a very great 
one, and the Emperor’s power, though much more limited 
than at present, would still within its limits be real and un- 
fettered, while there would be none of the untruthfulness 
which Napoleon is accustomed to ascribe to constitutional 
monarchy. It is in this direction that Napoleon, if convinced 
that he must surrender personal government, and if finally 
decided against war, and if resolved on any resolution at all, 
will, we believe, endeavour to move ; and it will be curious to 
observe whether this kind of freedom will content his people. 
We suspect it will not; that they will pronounce it illogical, 
as indeed it is ; and that the Members will not surrender their 
highest ambition, that of becoming Ministers. Occasions of 
collision will be sought instead of avoided; the Republican 
party will proclaim itself in the Chamber; and the often 
repeated, inexorable situation of France, an internecine 
quarrel between the Parliament and the Person, will once 
more be reproduced. Still, every course now open to him 
involves a choice of evils, and this one is of all the one which 
will seem to the Emperor himself the least humiliating. 





“FREE TRANSPORT.” 

I it quite so certain, as most of our business contemporaries 

assume, that the remarkable lull in British enterprise, 
which has now lasted three entire years, is entirely due to the 
failure of Messrs. Overend Gurney and Co. ? It is true the shock 
to confidence given by that failure was very great, and the shock 
to the most popular method of doing business, namely, through 
Joint-Stock Associations, was still greater ; but the effect has 
lasted a very long while. Capitalists ought by this time to 
have picked up a little courage, and be ready, at all events, to 
think of the possibility of at some future time commencing 
new enterprises, but as far as we can see, this needful revival 
is as far off as ever. True, there is plenty of business doing, 
though the clothing trades are in a bad way, the cotton manu- 
facture especially suffering ; but still there is an absence of the 
usual improvement, a tendency to remain stationary, a slack- 
ness in almost every department, which must be discouraging 
to financiers, and which tends to increase greatly the permanent 
pressure of pauperism on our resources. The gradual increase of 
buoyancy which has usually followed a severe commercial storm 
has this time been long delayed, and there are few, if any, signs 
that it is near at hand. Is it not just possible that it is not 
near at hand, that we are still on the edge of a long period of 
depression, during which the nation will not advance, will, so 
to speak, do only its daily work, and will hoard the resulting 
profit, or invest it in bonds brought over from America, or in 
foreign stocks, or in anything except the extension of a business 
which can only be slowly enlarged at the cost of a reduction 
of profit? May not the nation have exhausted the energy 
derived in the first instance from the introduction of railways, 
and in the second from Free Trade, and be settling down into 
an attitude of quiescence waiting for the next great fillip ? 

We put our suggestion in the interrogative form advisedly, 
that it may be answered by statists more competent than our- 
selves; but we cannot but believe that the lull is likely to 
endure, and that a fresh stimulus to trade, if it were possible 
that one should be given, would be in the highest degree 
acceptable to all business men. The point is to discover such 
a stimulus, and the search for it seems at first sight rather a 
hopeless enterprise. Trade has very few new worlds to conquer 
all at once. We cannot compel foreign Governments, like those 


of Russia or the United States, to lower their tariffs if they do | 


not choose, even though lowering them would be more for 
their advantage than our own; or insist on more moderate 





duties in the Colonies, or press the Asiatic trade faster than 
the peoples can afford to buy. The key to improvement there | 
is readier means of communication, and the Chinese seem 
clearly disinclined towards railways, or at least towards the 
railways we want, giving access to masses of population at 
present inaccessible ; while in India the work is advancing quite 
as fast as is financially safe. Egypt is pretty well exploite, 
trade in Turkey is dependent on a social security merchants 
cannot produce, and South America already takes all its limited 
population can consume. We do not see much hope of any | 
very quick expansion of markets, and some fear in America and | 


the Colonies of possible contraction. If we are to find a new 
impulse, we must find it, we suspect, at home, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has not left us much to do in the direction we have 
pursued for the last twenty years. If all duties, except on 
tobacco and alcohol, were abolished we should not, we suspect, 
gain very much, unless, indeed, it were in China, where 
demand must still be limitless, and where, if the tea duties 
were abolished, the people might have largely increased means 
of payment. We say might have, for itis not yet quite certain 
to what extent tea at a shilling a pound would be consumed in 
this country, though we admit the a priori probability of at 
least a double demand. 

Still, we cannot have more reductions, except by the aid of 
more surpluses, a very gradual process, and we are casting 
around for a quicker one. There is, we believe, one, if we 
would only accept it, and it is the one already perceived 
by the American Abolitionists, who are now throwing 
their whole energy, the energy which extinguished slavery, 
into a programme quaintly described as “ Free Labour, 
Free Trade, and Free Transport.” Free trade we have got, 
free labour we see every chance of getting, if Govern- 
ment and the Unions can come to a hearty agreement about 
suspending legislative coercion on Unions and Unionists’ 
coercion on competition; but to “ Free Transport”? nobody 
ever seems to give a serious thought. Yet we cannot but 
think that there lies in that curious phrase the possibility 
of a new development of commerce as great as the intro- 
duction of the railways themselves secured. Suppose, for 
instance, that it were possible to carry all goods and all 
business men throughout the United Kingdom for about 
one-fourth of the present rates, would not that be an im- 
mense stimulus to commercial movement? We believe it 
would do more for us than the discovery of a new con- 
tinent, that it would not only make every existing external 
trade much larger and more profitable, not only treble the 
internal trade to which statists never devote suflicient atten- 
tion, but develop trades as yet unknown, trades arrested or 
stifled by difficulty and cost of transport.  Statists of 
eminence say that we could make this change if all the rail- 
ways were in one hand, and were worked, not with a view to 
profit, but with a single eye to the benefit of the community 
by a vast increase in its power of transport. Mr. Bright 
is believed to be opposed to any plan for giving the State the 
railways; but has he ever looked at the subject carefully 
from this point of view,—the possible increase of trading 
power given to every section of the community by “free 
transport,” that is, transport at the lowest possible rates ; 
has he ever regarded free railways as, in fact, a neces- 
sary complement and logical result of free trade? The 
project has always been hitherto considered as one by 
which the State might profit, and so lighten taxation; but 
it has this other and still more important side, that through 
it we might do again for commerce and manufactures all that 
Stephenson’s great achievement originally did for them, might 
repeat a process which has once so immensely increased our 
wealth. The absolute certainty of the conclusion, supposing 
the data established, is, we imagine, past any serious question. 
If the railways increased traffic, cheap railways must also in- 
crease it; not, indeed, in full proportion, because no reduction 
of price could quite equal the difference between road and 
railway transport, but still to an extent which would appre- 
ciably affect the general prosperity of the people. And that 
the data are correct, no one who studies Mr. Galt’s and Mr. 
Wheeler’s books with an open mind can fail to be convinced. 
Both of them think a great deal too much about 
the Treasury, both of them shrink from prophecies in 
which they yet evidently believe, but the two leave, in our 
minds, this irresistible conclusion. It is possible, were the 
State to assume all the railways, giving proprietors, say, ten 
per cent. on present prices, to give as great a stimulus to the 
internal traftic of Great Britain as the Railways themselves 
ever gave. If only half of that statement is true, or only a 
tenth, it is surely as well worth the attention of Northern 
Chambers of Commerce as any conceivable plan for seating 
their representatives in the Council at the India House. 
“Free Transport.” we venture to predict, will yet be as loud 
and imperative a cry in Great Britain as Free Trade. 


THE PROPOSED BACKSTAIR TO THE CONTINENT. 

(= Engineer, that very solid contemporary of ours, which 
: we never read without a certain reverential awe for its 
diagrams as well as for its science, —(who can help abasing him- 
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self before a thoroughly scientific diagram of ‘‘ Walker’s patent | circumstances, have resembled one of those secret ways 
self-varying multipleported valve gear’’ with “spindle lifted | which the barons of the middle ages used to construct from 
by governor ”?)—bids us believe that Mr. Bright has enter- | their castles for the purposes of escape into some distant 
tained favourably the proposition that England should | church or cave. But then, when the secret is open to all the 
guarantee 24 per cent. interest on an expenditure of | world, and the romantic communication is used chiefly for 





£2,000,000 for the sake of tunnelling under the Channel and 
connecting us with France by a submaritime railway. We 
dare say he has entertained it favourably, for, no doubt, by 


piece-goods, it would add nothing at all to that sense of secret 
resource which is such a relief to some minds, while it would 
give an uncomfortable sense of a kind of Siamese bond between 
| England and France, a common circulating system,—so far 








this means piece-goods would go to France without transship- 
ment,—and if piece-goods went to France without transship- | at least as regards piece-goods,—which would be intellectu- 
ment, what would anything else matter ?—but we hope the | ally oppressive, without being sufficiently conspicuous to com- 
Cabinet will consider British prejudices and prepossessions | pel attention and get itself properly realized and conceived. Why 
well, before consenting to pay £50,000 a year for the purpose | should we pulsate worsteds and cottons into France through 
of constructing this very curious antithesis to a castle in the | the grey chalk, and let France pulsate wines into England, at 


air,—a railway under the sea. In the first place, what 
would the geography-books be able to call England after 
that? Are we to be degraded from the sacred insular 
capacity in which we have flourished so long, into a sort of 
hybrid peninsula, with the connecting isthmus beneath the 
sea instead of above it, and very badly lighted, only for the 
sake of piece-goods ? Nobody will care to travel for above an 
hour under the Straits of Dover in a dark and very ill-venti- 
lated tunnel simply to avoid the disagreeables of sea-sickness 
in the air above. If it be stormy enough to threaten sea- 
sickness, it will probably be stormy enough to threaten that 
much more formidable calamity which occurred so often 
during the construction of the useless Thames Tunnel, an 
invasion of the sea itself. Anybody would rather be sick a 
bit with no danger worse than that of drowning respectably 
in the light, after the orthodox fashion, than be stifled in a 
tunnel for an hour and a half, with the danger of being 
suffocated all of a sudden in the dark by a rush of thé 


sea into the interior. In fact, the only human argu- 
ment,—the only argument rising above piece-goods,— 


which we have yet heard in favour of this unholy 
enterprise, is that if we do get into war with France, 
we shall have a chance of enticing the French Army 
into the tunnel and then letting the sea in upon them, so 
repeating, without a miracle, the manceuvre of Moses at the 
Red Sea. But then two peoples can play at that game, which 
will probably mean that neither people will play at it, and, on 
the whole, the prospects of that strategic success do not seem 
quite strong enough to make us enter upon so apparently pacific 
an enterprise with so warlike an end in view. It would bea very 
expensive sort of marine portcullis to build, only for the sake 
of once in two or three centuries letting a salt-water Niagara— 
to the destruction of the work itselfi—down upon a foe so rash as 
to advance upon us under the sea. We may be pretty sure 
that the President of the Board of Trade, warlike and com- 
bative as by nature he undoubtedly is, has not promised to 
draw the attention of the Cabinet to the scheme from any 
secret hope of singing on some future day a Miriam’s song of 
triumph over the chariots and horses of the submerged French 
invader. 

In the next place, even if the geography-books can reconcile 
it to their consciences still to call England an island, in spite 
of this uncomfortable and skulking sort of connection with 
the Continent, won't it inevitably inflict a very severe blow 
on the imaginative life of the English people to think of 
being pieced on, by a sort of scientific subterfuge, to the 
continent of Europe? Don’t we all feel that 

“A God, a God our severance ruled, 
And bade between our shores to bo 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea”? 
What will Mr. Arnold have to tell us of the elements of 
conflict, embarrassment, and hampering complexity in the 
English character, after the introduction of so peculiar a 
thread as this into our national and geographical disposition, 
since he has had to warn us of them already, when we had at 
least a definite conviction of insularity in all our manners and 
tastes, to give us self-confidence? If we could be, as Mr. 
Bright once suggested, drifted either across the Atlantic, 
or only across the Channel, and comfortably moored to 
some existing continent, why, then our course would be 
plain enough,—we should be annexed, and should have to begin 
assimilating our character as rapidly as possible to the greater 
people into whom we were to be absorbed. But how to think 
of ourselyes with this tacit and sneaking sort of physical 
connection with a great continent,—one enough to disturb our 
imaginations, but not enough to revolutionize them? A 


dismal passage eight hundred feet or so below the level 
of the sea, burrowing through the grey chalk which 
comes next below the white chalk, might, under other 


}an expense of £50,000 a year to each nation, and a loss of clear 
| intellectual definition to both? We should greatly lose in 
the freshness of our sense of “foreign parts’’ when they 
}come to be connected with us by a sort of exaggerated 
| metropolitan underground line, without gaining any access of 
new thoughts and new ideas. It will, indeed, be “coelum 
pom animum mutant qui sud mare currunt,” for all the 
solemnity of impression due to receding from one shore and 
approach to the other will be lost in the new mode of transit, 
which, if it should ever be adopted, will only be like a magni- 
fied journey from Farringdon Street to the Edgware Road, except 
that at one end of the underground course English will be 
spoken, and at the other end of it French. And even if 
travellers still prefer the sea mode of transit, as probably they 
will, it will be degraded into a sor’ of superfluous ceremonial, 
—like the parade of a man who, though his back gate opens 
directly into the churchyard, insists on having his car- 
riage round to the front door, and going to church in 
pomp and state by the high road, — from one of con- 
spicuous necessity which it now is. Few Englishmen, we 
suppose, cross to France without a certain sense of pride 
in the necessity of having to pass the sea to get out of 
their own home. That at least they will feel no longer. It 
will become an act of choice rather than of inevitable des- 
tiny. There will be an air of plausibility and sham in the Straits 
of Dover ever afterwards,—an air of artificiality,—as of a thing 
which is not what it seems if only all were known. The 
white cliffs of Old England, and the ‘“ wooden walls,” and all 
the insular apparatus of our name and political condition will 
suffer a ‘sea-change,’ not into something rich and strange, 
but quite the reverse,—into something like the maritime 
“‘properties” of a theatrical stage. Really the Cabinet 
should consider all these things,—should think of the imagi- 
native blow we shall buy for ourselves with this £50,000 a 
year investment in piece-goods,—before they subject John Bull 
to the conflict of feelings necessary to modify his insularity, 
without giving him any of the real privileges of a terra firma 
continuity with Europe and Asia. This proposal of an 
obscure backstair to Europe through the grey chalk is one 
of the most audacious suggestions of an innovating age. We 
call upon Mr. Disraeli and the Conservatives to appeal to the 
national spirit against it. 











THE GIGANTESQUE MUSICAL FETE. 





I’ only the Darwinian principle were applicable to man, it must 
surely sooner or later produce a new sort of human nature in the 
United States,—a human nature with sensoria of a greatly ex- 
tended grasp, telescopic as one may say, but with a diminishing 
insight into minute details, a loss of microscopic power. Suppose you 
could have a man with his crystalline lens so adapted as to take in 
a double or treble field of view, and his optic nerve so modified as 
to be sensitive to the intensest degrees of light, or with an ear able 
to discriminate between the shout of a thousand voices and the 
shout of ten thousand, or with a taste sensible to the difference 
between the higher altitudes of high venison, or with a smell able 
to draw distinctions between the intenser forms uf sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or even with limbs and muscles of unusually gigantic 
proportions, there can be no doubt that he would so far have an 
advantage in the individual conflict for existence that all America 
would combine to honour and pet him, though whether that might 
give his family any specifically greater chance of inheriting the 
earth seems to be somewhat doubtful, human beings having 
apparently lost the art of ‘natural selection” together with 
the aboriginal nature for war. Undoubtedly there is some- 
thing quite unique and almost touching in the American 
thirst for big things. This peace jubilee at Boston has 





developed it under the oddest conditions. If there is any- 
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thing in the world we should have thought purely one of 
quality it is music. A good musical box is better than a good 
barrel organ, precisely because the sounds, produced in just the 
game way, are lower, finer, sweeter, and more liquidly distinct, 
partly owing to there being a less volume of sound, that is, to 
there being a thinner and more delicate thread of melody on which 
the attention is concentrated. Of course, there is plenty of place 
in music for volume of sound so long as the limits of expressive 
power are not passed. A great chorus is a magnificent thing, for 
without it the popular side of music, its power to express collective 
national or human feelings, could not be realized. But then, up to 
acertain point, every voice added to a chorus increases the per- 
ception of volume, the expression of unanimity. But beyond that 
point, or, as regards instrumental music, beyond the volume of 
sound necessary to fill the building, whatever it be, in which 
the whole sentiment of the music can be most effectively brought 
out, where is the good of accumulating causes of impression which 
cannot impress? You might just as wisely provide carefully 
for having music wholly inaudible, as provide for having causes of 
music far in excess of the effect which any ear cam take in. Yet 
this is precisely the unique feature of this wonderful festival at 
Boston. A temporary wooden building, called a Coliseum from 
its size, was run up, to contain 37,000 people; the chorus was 
to have consisted of 20,000 voices, subsequently reduced to 
10,000; a hundred anvils (with firemen dressed in red) were 
provided to increase the effect of Verdi's ‘‘anvil chorus.” In 
‘* God Save the Queen” as adapted for a republic, drums, bells, and 
volleys of cannon were blended with the music ; in short, every con- 
ceivable expedient for climbing to the heaven of harmony and 
melody by means of the accumulation of quantitative effects was 
exhausted in this marvellous musical tower of Babel, and, what is 
more, it seems to be asserted by the mass of those present that the 
attempt really succeeded, and that for a few minutes or an hour 
or so the sky was actually reached. ‘The more discerning critics, 
on the other hand, consider that the ascent to the skies was purely 
subjective, —far more due to the hundred red firemen and their hun- 
dred anvils, the vision of so many faces, the nowledge that so many 
voices (which no one could hear) were united, the elation felt over 
the novelty of the cannon music, in a word, to the mere fanaticism 
(swarming fervour, or Schwiirmerei, as the Germans call it) of the 
whole affair, than to any musical impressions which could by any 
possibility have been made upon the ear of anybody. Indeed, our 
natural a priori impression of this extravagant attempt made by 
this musician of the multiplication table, Mr. Gilmore, seems to be 
the accurate one,—the greater part of the sound made was never 
heard by any single human ear. It wanted a new organization, an 
organization with cubic or quadratic hearing power at least, to 
take in the additional effects. ‘The first thing observed, says a 
fine musical critic in the New York Tribune, was that “ there was 
no increase of loudness at all proportioned to the number of 
voices.” In fact what had been done was exactly the same as 
what is done, or not done, for the eye, when you are assured that 
the landscape stretches for a hundred miles in every direction 
beyond the furthest point of vision. You see precisely what 
you saw before, but you have a rather stronger conception 
of the incapacity of the human power of sight. So in this 
temporary Coliseum made to contain 37,000 persons; not 
half the voices were ever heard by any one person, the 
violins and flutes appear to have been hardly heard at all 
except by the orchestra. The gates of sense were not wide 
enough for the impressions which it was intended, if possi- 
ble, to crowd in,—most of them were utterly unable to wedge 
their way into human consciousness, but were kept as com- 
pletely outside as if they had been, instead of too many, too few, 
as if they had been less than the minimwn audibile, instead of more 
than the maximum audibile. ‘The vibrations which cannot crowd 
into the ear produce precisely the same effect as those which do, 
but are not big enough to affect it at all. ‘The American ideal, 
that which is too big to be perceived, and the Lilliputian ideal, 
that which is too little to be perceived, meet, after all, like other 
extremes, in the same effect. You stretch yourself to apprehend 
the one, and fail. You attenuate yourself to apprehend the other, 
and fail. You have to put up, after all, with remaining within 
the ordinary limits of human experience, and reasoning your way 
upwards or downwards to anything above or beneath it by mere 
processes of imaginative inference. No frog ever yet swelled himself 
out into a bull; and no human being will ever be able to expand 
his sensuous experience by multiplying causes beyond his power 
to appreciate their effects. 

There is a curious sort of simplicity, however, in this yearning of 
the American mind for mere scale,—a simplicity which almost 


looks like a natural result of psychological causes beyond the 
reach of any caprice or accident of misformed taste. ‘The quaint 
pride which the Americans have always shown in the great scale of 
their political life, in the immense areas of their states, in the volume 
of their mighty rivers, in the vast square-mileage of their lakes, even 
in the enormous dimensions of their catastrophes, when some huge 
Mississippi steamer, racing till its boiler grows red-hot, suddenly 
discharges its great human freight into the air and stream, or, 
dismaller still, one of the bloodiest of human battle-fields remains 
covered with its tens of thousands of slain and mutilated com- 
batants,—this quaint pride in cumulative effects, whether of a joy- 
ful or a harrowing kind, must surely have in it some trace of that 
gigantesque sort of worship which almost always marked Asiatic 
religions (for example, Hindoo mythologies, which represent 
gods as churning the ocean with a pole millions of miles in 
height), and which disappeared only in the closely compressed 
life of Western Europe. ‘There is, indeed, the same element in 
Scandinavian mythology, with its mighty ‘Thor-hammer; and 
the American Indian legends of the powers of Nature, some 
of which Longfellow has so picturesquely painted, contain a 
very similar element, which has filtered apparently into the 
American imagination, and given rise to this curious crav- 
ing for symbolic demonstrations of human greatness. We 
suspect there is much more of real psychological analogy between 
the Asiatic attempt to build a tower that might scale the skies on 
the plains of Shinar, and this American attempt to peal forth a 
sort of musical thunder of human liberty and peace at that centre 
of the world, Boston, Massachusetts, than our Yankee friends 
would at all admit. ‘There was and is in Asiatics, and there is in 
Americans, a notable desire to reassure themselves against the 
menaces of the universe by getting visible signs of human unani- 
mity and co-operation on a grand scale,—a desire of which the 
nations of Western Europe have little conception. The vast 
assembly,—a great army in itself,—under one roof, the signals, 
musical and unmusical, which centred all that assembly's attention 
at one and the same moment, the cry for country which went up 
with so enthusiastic a voice in the presence of the ‘* hero-president,” 
the rolling out of Luther's hymn with ten thousand voices and a 
crash of instrumental music in that capital of the old Puritanism, 
the mighty ‘hallelujah chorus” of Handel’s oratorio which went 
forth before that living miniature of a nation—all, we take it, had 
in them something of imaginative and religious consolation for 
those who participated in the ceremonial, from the mere scale of 
co-operation involved. It was not the volume of musical sound, 
which was hardly perceptibly increased by the multitudinous num- 
bers, it was the concentrated volume of sympathy and emotion 
which reassured the radically diffident genius of this wonderfully 
creative and able people. ‘The Americans, like the Asiatics, often 
seem to us daunted by the greatness of the universe they live in, and 
seek in visible symbols of popular life for the courage which they 
fail to gather in the solitude of individual worship. At least, if 
there be any other explanation of the great craving for something 
which gives a visible picture of the Grand Etre of Humanity, 
in its united yearnings and hopes, we cannot find it. ‘Their pride 
in the vast scale of their continent reacts, as we fancy, in a sort 
of shiver of awe upon their hearts ; and they fly for reassurance 
not to reverie and meditation, but to populous meetings which 
‘‘ resolve” on some common sentiment,—or better still, where 
that is possible, they have recourse to great human liturgies of 
liberty and praise like this Monster Musical Festival of June, 


1869. 





THE LAW OF INSULT. 

HE Carington-Murray correspondence, published in the 
Times of Tuesday, brings into strong relief one of the 
many discordances occasionally revealed between English laws 
and English manners. English laws make no adequate legal 
provision either for the prevention or the punishment of Insult. 
Libel no doubt is severely punishable, the law being very much 
more strict than people, misled by the leniency of juries, are 
ordinarily apt to suppose, and slander may be made the subject of 
an action, which in all but appearance is a prosecution leading to 
a severe fine ; but insult, as such, is not punishable, can only be 
reached by the roundabout method of alleging an intention to 
provoke a breach of the peace, a remedy not fully open to a man 
who could not affirm that he was being provoked into a duel. ‘To 
provoke a duel is a criminal offence, but provocation to a breach 
of the peace is usually met by placing defendant under recog- 
nizances not to break it, that is, rather by a formal caution than 





by an actual penalty. In regard to certain insults in particular, 
the action of the law halts in a manner which, considering 
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the careful legislation of many countries upon the subject, is 
almost inexplicable. Nobody pretends to doubt that if John 
Smith walks up to John Brown and affirms that his father was 
a swindler or his mother unchaste, Brown has suffered a severe 
injury, one quite as real as a robbery of his watch, and one which 
he will feel a great deal more; yet the assault being upon 
the dead and not involving pecuniary loss to the living, there 
is under our system no legal remedy whatever. Social remedies 
there are, no doubt, among those cultivated enough to care for 
opinion or well placed enough to fear society, but for the great 
majority there is no redress whatever. ‘The defect is the 
less explicable, because English-speaking people are all over the 
world almost morbidly sensitive to insult, the Americans displaying 
the feeling in an even stronger degree than our own countrymen. 
One clear half of the murders committed in the States are believed 
to be acts of vengeance for insults, either real or imaginary, 
whether deliberate or acts of excited temper. ‘There is not the 
slightest trace on either side of the Atlantic of the feeling which, 
as De Quincey has pointed out, made the Roman patriciat so care- 
less about injurious speech, so frightfully reckless in abuse, the 
feeling that words, after all, alter nothing, and are below the atten- 
tion of self-respecting men. That is, perhaps, really the highest 
attitude of mind, but in modern society only Kings, and successful 
Kings, seem able to attain it, and they only by aid of a convenient 
deafness. A London cabby or a New Yorker from Five Poiuts 
would ‘‘ pitch into” anybody who called him half the names by 
which Cicero was not ashamed to brand his adversaries, and in a 
higher grade the use of any one of them would ostracize the 
offender, just as quiet submission to them would ostracize the 
victim. A feeling similar to the Roman one to this day pervades 
the East, and produces an astounding licence of speech; but 
English and Americans remain just as sensitive as they were when 
opinion upheld the man who killed his best friend for an acid jest. 
The sensitiveness is constantly revealed in incidents like the one 
which this week has superseded politics in public interest, but it 
never finds expression in the Legislature, and the law is left in a 
condition which of itself tends to violence. 

The truth appears to be, that upon this subject a tradition, 
derived from an ancient and superseded code of manners, still 
paralyzes any effort at remedial legislation. Fifty, or even thirty, 
years ago, the rule was for any person insulted to take the law into 
his own hands, and challenge the insulter to mortal combat ; and 
though, partly under the pressure of common sense, partly from the 
predominance of a class which in all countries detests the risking 
of life except at the call of duty, duelling has disappeared in 
England, a notion lingers that a man is bound to take extra- legal | 
means of some sort for the protection of his honour. 
‘defend himself,” if only with his fists. 
being forbidden, that notion tends directly to the cabman‘s remedy, 
the use of physical force, a remedy which is not unfrequently 
epenly defended, especially in novels. Guy Livingstone’s heroes 
are always horsewhipping people, servants in particular, and a 
writer of very different opinions, Mr. Trollope, appears to support | 
the same mode of securing redress for insult, evidently considering | 
that Johnny Eames, for example, who, he is conscious, is occasion- 
ally a bit of a cad,” will become more heroic in his readers’ eyes | 


for hitting Crosbie, and so we may remark en passant, running | 
The | 


the risk of bringing his lady-love’s name into a police-court. 


tradition is so strong, that it blinds the public to the absurdity of | 
not upon the justice of the | 


a remedy which depends for its utility 
cause, or even upon public opinion as to the justice of the cause, 
but upon the weakness or strength of the party in the wrong. 
There is no redress for wounded honour in being knocked down. 
‘*¢Tts a clever idea, really,’” says Mr. Folair to Nicholas Nickleby, 
speaking of a rival actor whom Nicholas had offended. ‘ ‘If you 


had shown the white feather, and let him pull your nose, he'd | 


have got it into the paper; if you had sworn the peace against 
him, it would have been in the paper too, and he'd hav 
just as much talked about as you— don’t you see?’ — ‘ Oh 
certainly,’ rejoined Nicholas; ‘but suppose I were to turn the | 
tables, and pull Ais nose, what then? Would that make his | 
fortune ?’—* Why, I don’t think it would,’ replied Mr. Folair, 
scratching his head, ‘ because there wouldn’t be any romance 
about it, and he wouldn’t be favourably known.’” 
Murray says, in this correspondence, he was inclined when 
hit to thrash his assailant. Suppose he had done so,—we have 
no idea which of the combatants was the stronger,—how would | 
Lord Carington’s father have been avenged? or even, for that i is | 
the real issue, have seemed to be avenged ? 
Tom Sayers full liberty of libel, while placing, say Earl Russell, 


under the strictest regulation, fails, in fact, just as duelling failed 


He must | 
Of course, the pistol | 


e been 


Mr. 


The theory leaves | 


in England and now fails in France, to put Se wn the man who 
of all others wants putting down,—the professional bully or 
spadassin. Indeed, in practice elelence of any sort fails toi impose 
any check whatever upon insult, rather increases the liability, by 
piquing the personal courage of the insulter. ‘The Press, for 
example, is nowhere so personal as in those parts of the Union 
where a personality is avenged by the cudgel, and was never go 
bad in England as when Theodore Hook kept an Irish porter to 
receive all visitors in the character of Editor of the Age ; while 
Paris, where dueliing is the accepted consequence of insult, ig 
choked with papers which have no other business; while even 
decent journalists, men who are gentlemen by every technical rule, 
say things which in England would kill any paper which trans- 
lated them. 

If the tradition were once got rid of, it would not, we think, be 
very difficult to bring insult within the scope of the criminal law, 
Of course, there are and must be some few cases in which no law, 
however carefully constructed, and no practice either, however 
illegal, could give any real redress. Whenever women’s names are 
concerned, society in all grades must depend partly on etiquette, 
partly on its own power of ostracism, the law court and the cudgel 
being equally objectionable, as inflicting an injury worse than the 
one to be repaired. Such cases will always remain among the 
opprobria, the failures, of every social system, and can be prevented 
only as less serious social bétises are prevented, by the silent com- 
pulsion of society. Duelling does not prevent them in the least, 
as we see in France, and still more in Italy, and we confess a 
total inability even to think of a plan which would. But we do 
not see why, in ordinary cases, a shrewd magistrate or an 
average jury should not be as able to decide what is and is not 
insult, as what is and is not injury. In this very case, for 
example, either could decide easily enough whether an attack on 
a man’s father was an insult to the living or came within the range 
of fair historical disquisition. No such difficulty is experienced in 
| France,—where, however, the law is carried to an absurd extreme, 

any Bourbon, for example, having right of action against any his- 
torian who might say St. Louis was a profligate,—and none is felt 
| by the only court of honour in this country, a military or naval court- 
martial. Indeed, Irish magistrates contrive under a special Act 
to visit one particular form of insult,—insult to religion,—with 
very condign punishment, though the offenders are usually drunk 
| and belong to the lowest classes of the community. As to insult 
through newspapers, the only difficulty is to get at the right per- 
son, and that is more apparent than real, the right person 
being always the one who suffers, by dismissal or otherwise, in the 
end. We see no reason why insult of certain kinds should not be 
made an offence, just as much as libel, and are wholly unable to 
perceive that the “liberty of the Press,” so far as that liberty is 
valuable, is involved in the matter at all. A journalist in a free 
| country is a debater, and ought to be allowed to say anything 
| that he would be allowed to say in Parliament,—surely a suffi- 
_ ciently wide margin,—and to be restricted from going beyond 
that limit,—a limit which, it should be remembered, admits of 
almost any accusation against a public man which the accuser is 
| prepared to prove. Unless we mistake the drift of opinion in 
| this country, we shall come to some rule like that at last, or to 
something infinitely more trying to the Press,—the unused French 
law called the ‘‘ wall of private life,”—the law which gives every 
citizen right of action if his private history is mentioned at all, 
even in the most favourable manner. 

















THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 


HE conversion of England to the obedience of the Faith” 
is a victory of which Rome has never ceased to feel or, at 
least to profess a hope. What the rulers of the Church may really 
think of present prospects we cannot say, but many private persons, 
| especially among converts, who would willingly believe themselves 
to be the first-fruits of so splendid a harvest, express a conviction 
that the long-desired event is at hand. One of the most 
enthusiastic of their number, Lady Herbert, has even described in 
‘her little book, the Conversion of the Chablais (this was an event 
which took place towards the close of the sixteenth century, under 
the auspices of St. Francis de Sales), what she conceives to be the 
model of such religious reforms. ‘Those who are destined to be 
the subjects of the operation may be interested in knowing that 
the saint and the pious prince who executed his counsels suppressed 
every form of heretical worship, and visited with confiscation and 
banishment every notable person who refused to conform to the 

| orthodox faith. We resist, however, the temptation to speculate 
| on these possibilities, and prefer to regard the subject from another 
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point of view. Is this triumph a thing really to be desired by 
Rome? It is obvious that there are triumphs in religion, as in 
war, which, like the victories of Pyrrhus, are to be deprecated,— 
which, putting aside considerations of expediency, are to be refused 
on the very highest principles. The Church, which sets before itself 
as its chief object the salvation of souls, nevertheless does not 
scruple to send this and that particular soul to what it must sup- 
pose to be inevitable perdition. ‘The general safety, endangered 
by the presence of obstinate heresy, must be secured, at whatever 
loss to the individual. It is possible that a somewhat similar 
principle may be applicable to the case which we are discussing. 
The Church might be justified in refusing or, at all events, in 
declining to contend for, the adhesion of » community whose 
inclusion would be an injury to the whole body. No 
empire governed by sane men would exert itself to subju- 
gate a province which would be permanently rebellious, and 
even the more insatiable ambition of a religious community would 
hesitate to admit proselytes of a notoriously turbulent and insub- 
ordinate temper. Rome might have reason so to regard England, 
and even to act, so far as action in such a case would allow of 
control, in accordance with her fears, ‘The conversion of in- 
dividuals would be sought with the usual eagerness, but a wilful 
and stiffnecked nation might be permitted, as far as active effort 
was concerned, to remain in want of the privileges which belong 
to the true sons and daughters of the Church. 

It is possible, indeed, to imagine that a spirit of genuine obed- 
ience and submission to Roman authority would accompany or 
follow the triumph of Roman doctrine. But such a result seems 
equally improbable, whether we regard the past or the present. 
The past indeed of English eccclesiastical history is not an 
encouraging study to those who anticipate in the future a golden 
age of Ultramontane supremacy. In her long struggle with 
the secular power, Rome had advantages on her side which 
it is impossible to over-estimate: a policy, in esssential points 
permanent and consistent, administered by a succession of men 
selected on account of their ability, a dynasty which rested some 
part at least of its title to the throne on Papal grauts, a hierarchy 
which was to a large extent foreign and cosmopolitan, when to be 
cosmopolitan was to be Roman, and hundreds of wealthy and 
powerful monastic communities scattered over the country, each of 
which was an outpost of the Papacy; yet all these influences 
failed to secure a victory. ‘The home-quarrels between spiritual 
and secular powers might from time to time give preponderance to 
4 third power which was always on the watch for such opportunities ; 
the reign of a weak prince might coincide with that of a vigorous 
pontiff ; but, on the whole, the fortune of the contest was adverse 
to Rome. And the time when the Papal influence was most 
regularly exercised, when what may be called a Concordat was in 
force, and the Pope was habitually represented by a legate,—the 
period, that is, that preceded the Keformation,—was in fact 
preparing the way for the most tremendous blow that Roman 
supremacy ever received. It may besaid with perfect truth that the 
Pope does now in some respects exercise amore undisturbed power in 
England than he did during the reign of a prince of average vigour 
in the pre-Reformation days. He may publish his Bulls, for 
instance, without any sort of hindrance, in any way that he pleases. 
In old times it was not at all an uncommon thing that they should 
be refused admittance to the kingdom. He has, again, the abso- 
lute appointment to ecclesiastical dignities. The right to appoint 
he has always claimed ; but the Crown, and the clergy, as repre- 
sented by the chapters, made the same claim, and made it fre- 
quently with success. He now enjoys it in absolute freedom from 
any interference by a civil power which ignores his existence, and 
with only just as much regard to the wishes of the clergy as he 
may find it convenient to pay. ‘That England, become a Catholic 
State, would enforce the restrictions on the exercise of Papal power 
which other Catholic States find to be necessary is a matter of 
course. ‘That the national temper would show itself peculiarly 
jealous on this point is equally certain. We need not go beyond 
the Catholic body to see significant indications of the fact. 
It is impossible, for instance, to doubt, in spite of the simulated 
contempt of Ultramontane writers, that Mr. Ffoulkes represents 
a party among English Catholics which is influential, if not 
through their numbers, at least through their personal weight. 
And this party exists, it must be remembered, under circumstances 
decidedly adverse. ‘The influences which make Irish Catholicism 
so passionately Roman are at work, in a degree, on the English 
branch of the communion. Popular dislike, not seldom intensified 
into active hostility, the presence of a dominant ecclesiastical 
establishment, the absence of any large public opinion to which 
appeal can be made, these are some among the causes which, while 





affected by the general atmosphere of freedom, make English 
Catholics turn their thoughts and affections abroad, and quicken 
their obedience to a foreign authority. Let these causes cease to 
operate, and it is certain that there would ensue the rapid growth 
of an Anglicanism, if the word may be so used, which would far 
transcend in energy of self-assertion the Gallicanism of a former age. 
In other quarters, too, so remote as to give special siguificance to the 
fact, similar indications may be observed. Miss Saurin and her 
friends probably have very little in common with Mr. Ffoulkes. It is 
remarkable indeed that more than one of the kinsmen who felt 
themselves aggrieved by her treatment, and encouraged her to 
resistance, are members of the most Ultramontane of Catholic 
institutions, the Society of Jesus. It has even been suggested 
that one of the motive causes of the proceedings was the desire to 
crush a non-Jesuit prelate. Whether we are to account for this 
by this theory, or by the more common-place suggestion of a sense 
of personal injury in the plaintiff and her friends, matters but very 
little. That such a cause, involving the publication of matters 
about which Romanists are peculiarly sensitive, should ever have 
been brought, whether for a party or for a private end, into a 
secular court, shows the remarkable influence which what we may 
call English surroundings have on the habits of thought among 
Catholics. To the authorities of the Church, and indeed to all who 
apprehend the theory of its relation to heretical communities, the 
proceeding must have seemed as monstrous as it did to St. Paul 
when he found his Corinthian converts ready to ‘* go to law before 
the unbelievers.” As if to complete the case by another dissimilar 
instance, we lately heard of a Roman Catholic bishop being 
threatened by a newspaper conducted by persons of his own faith 
with legal proceedings that were to avenge the injurious accusa- 
tion of Fenianism. ‘This disposition to appeal to tribunals, 
whether of law or of public opinion, would be immensely increased, 
should circumstances remove the motives to subordination which 
are so powerful in a minority. Imagine a high-spirited nation 
like the English, with its even exaggerated notions of personal 
rights, brought into contact with the Roman system such as 
Ultramontanism would make it—and the Catholicism of the future 
will certainly be Ultramontane ;—imagine the habit of incessant 
appeals against any supposed wrong or neglect of duty, appeals 
to Parliament, to the newspapers, to any accessible public opinion, 
general or local; this habit set side by side with a system of sub- 
ordinated despotisms, a Pope absolute over bishops, bishops absolute 
over priests, priests absolute over laity. We know what happens now 
if a bishop is partial to a relative, or arbitrary toa curate. Parlia- 
ment, the Press, all England ring with denunciations of the favour 
or the oppression. If there is even the shadow of jurisdiction in 
the Courts of Law they are appealed to, and, indeed, they are not 
unwilling to listen. Can it be supposed that, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, John Bull would give up his habit of 
putting questions in Parliament, of writing to the Times, of 
publishing his pamphlet, of flying to his solicitor? If he would 
not, can we imagine a greater disaster to Rome than the gain of 
such a convert. It may be said that ‘ conversion” would imply 
this change also. ‘That would bea miracle, indeed, on which we 
decline to speculate. Should it come to pass, we shall probably, 
failing ourselves to receive the grace, watch it with intense interest 
from Spain, which will then be the home of free thought. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
i - > 
CIX.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—Monmovurusaire AND HERE- 
FORDSHIRE.—( Concluded.) 


EOMINSTER—with which borough we conclude our account 

of urban Herefordshire—is situated in a rich and fertile 
valley, 13 miles north by west from Hereford. ‘The river Lugg 
flows on its east and north sides, twoJsmaller streams run through 
the town, and three other considerable rivulets pass it within half 
a mile.” ‘The present town consists of ‘‘ono"good principal street, 
about three-quarters of a mile long, intersected by narrow and in- 
convenient lanes. ‘There are several haudsome private residences,” 
and, on the whole, the place presents “‘ a respectable appearance.” 
In its origin it belongs, at least, to the early Saxon times. The 
derivation of the name is disputed, and quite uncertain. The 
town had its origin seemingly in a religious house for nuns, 
founded (it is said) by Merwald, sub-king of this part of the 
Mercian territory, and son and brother of the two kings Penda. 
This nunnery was destroyed by the Northmen,}but re-established, 
for it was for enticing away the Abbess of Leominster that Earl 
Sweyn was banished in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
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Gryffyth, the Welsh Prince, and lfgar, or Algar, the insurgent 
Saxon earl, in their raid into Herefordshire, of which we have 
already spoken, took and fortified Leominster; but abandoned it 
on the approach of Earl Harold, who is said to have strengthened 
the defences and placed a garrison in it. According to the tradi- 
tion of the place, a castle or palace was here built by Merwald, 
on a hill half a mile from the town, afterwards called Comfort 
Castle (perhaps the mount to the eastward overlooking Hay Lane), 
where, in the time of Leland (Henry VIII.), there were some 
remains of ditches, &c., and whither the people of Leominster came 
once a year to ‘‘sport and play.” At the time of the formation 
of Domesday Survey, at any rate, Leominster was a place of con- 
siderable importance. The manor, we learn from this document, 
had been assigned by the Confessor to his (Queen, Editha, and it was 
governed by eight prepositi, eight bedelli, and eight radchenistri 
or free tenants, and contained 238 villan’, 74 bordarii, and 82 male 
and female slaves. The manor then belonged to the King, and 
great part of the customary rent was paid as composition for salt 
fish and eels, Here was also a wood, six miles in length and three 
broad ; but it had begun to be disforested, and cleared for tillage. 
In the reign of William Rufus the fortifications of the town were 
strengthened and enlarged to resist the incursions of the Welsh. 
Henry I. in 1125 gave the manor, with all its appurtenances, then 
valued at £666 193. 8d. annually, to the abbey which he had founded 
at Reading, and consequently the religious house, the Priory at 
Leominster, became a cell of Benedictines subordinate to Reading. 
From a record of the time of Henry IV., it seems that this cell 
had then no less than thirty-one servants, and at the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries ‘its revenues were greater than those of any 
cell in the kingdom.” ‘The remains of the Priory now form part 
of the union workhouse, From the time of the grant to Reading 
Abbey, the town of Leominster was governed by an upper and under 
bailiff, appointed by the abbots, or by the priors of Leominster, and 
these officers were assisted by a common council of the principal 
burgesses. Henry II. granted the town its first annual fair in 
1170. In the reign of John, William de Braose, lord of Breck- 
nock, who had several times been sheriff of the county, and was 
possessed of many of the border castles, being in arms against the 
King, seized Weobley Castle, and then marched against Leominster, 
which at first resisted, but in a few weeks had to surrender. 
De Braose is said to have plundered and burnt the town, 
and the priory and church, and ill-treated the inhabitants; 
previous to this time, it is said that the buildings of the 
town were situated more on the western bank of the Lugg than 
they are at present. De Braose had afterwards to fly abroad, and 
his wife and eldest son were starved to death by the King in 
Windsor Castle. Edward I. granted the town of Leominster two 
additional fairs, and from the 23rd of his reign it returned two 
representatives 1o the House of Commons, till its recent semi- 
disfranchisement. ‘The Earl of March was confined by Owen Glen- 
dower at Leominster, in a dungeon, according to tradition, at the 
top of Church Street ; he also is accused of plundering the church 
and levying a heavy contribution on the monks. After the battle 
of Shrewsbury, the town and its neighbourhood became the scene 
of some remarkable military manceuvres between Glendower and 
Prince Harry of Monmouth. Glendower abandoned Leominster, 
and entrenched his army on a hill, about two miles to the south. 
Prince Henry, after reconnoitring this position, took up a post of 
observation on a neighbouring eminence, waiting till want of pro- 
visions should compel his able adversary to descend from his 
stronghold. Glendower at last, after feeling the strength of the 
enemy by skirmishing parties, finding the Prince too strong for 
him, endeavoured to withdraw without a general engagement; 
but the future hero of Agincourt had divined his purpose, 
and pressing upon him in close pursuit, caused a panic among the 
Welsh, who broke up and dispersed in every direction. ‘The 
garrison of Leominster formed part of the forces of Jasper, Earl 
of Pembroke, when he was defeated by the Earl of March, in the 
Wars of the Roses. On the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the 
manor of Leominster was resumed by the Crown. ‘ The town,” 
writes Leland, in that reign, “is meetly large, and hath good 
buildings of timber. The town, by reason of their principal 
wool, use great drapings of cloth, and thereby it flourished. 
Since, of later years, it chanced that the cities of Hereford and 
Worcester complained of the frequency of people that came to 
Lemster, in prejudice of both their markets in the shire town, 
and also in hindering their draping; whereupon the Saturday 
market was removed from Lemster, and a market on Friday 
was hereby assigned to it; since that time the town of Lemster 
hath decayed.” ‘The wool of the district ‘‘ enjoyed great repute 


in the sixteenth century,” and is celebrated by the poet Drayton. 





| On the death of Edward VI., about 13,000 men assembled near 
the town in the interest of Queen Jane and Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, and though their numbers diminished with the 
increasing strength of Queen Mary’s party, those who remained 
entrenched themselves on an eminence about a mile west of the 
town. Here they were attacked by the inhabitants, assisted by a 
force from Hereford under Philip Hobby, Richard Wallwayn, and 
Francis Throckmorton, and completely defeated and dispersed, 
Queen Mary, in reward for this service, besides promoting the 
leaders, granted the borough its first regular charter of incorpora- 
tion (1554), with other valuable and extensive privileges. In the 
reign of James I., the manor of Leominster was granted to hig 
favourite, George Villiers, lst Duke of Buckingham of that family, 
on a yearly rent of £305 11s. 5d. towards (it is presumed) the 
jointure of the Queen, Anne of Denmark, in whom Leominster had 
been vested. During the civil wars of Charles I. we find the town 
noticed as ‘‘a very malignant [Royalist] place, but of great con- 
sequence, and very rich.” In April, 1643, it was taken by Sir 
William Waller for the Parliament, the inhabitants disarmed, and 
a garrison placed there. A battery of cannon was also erected 
near the church to overawe the inhabitants. The manor passed 
into the possession of Harry Marten, the celebrated member of 
the Long Parliament; but, on the Restoration, came back to the 
second Duke of Buckingham. He, it is well known, ran through al} 
his property, and the manor and borough of Leominster passed to 
Major Wildman (celebrated in the time of Cromwell’s Protecto- 
rate), to whom the Duke owed £14,000. The Major sold them 
in 1672 to Lord Coningsby, Chief Justice of Ireland, and from 
him they passed, through an heiress, to the Capels, Earls 
of Essex. Mr. Colt, M.P. for the borough in the reign of 
Charles II., incurred in 1678 a fine of £100,000, and was im- 
prisoned till the arrival of William III. for his advocacy 
of “the Protestant succession,” but was twice elected for the 
borough during his confinement. A new charter of incorporation 
was granted in the reign of Charles If. The spacious church 
of Leominster, which has been recently restored by Scott, con- 
tains portions of every style of architecture, ‘“ and is united on the 
north side to a more ancient church of plain yet good Norman. 
The church is of great breadth, nearly equal to its length.” 
Leominster was ‘‘ formerly one of the principal seats of the glove 
manufacture, but latterly the business has been on the decline. 
Hats are now made and coarse woollens, but the latter only toa 
small extent. ‘Tanning is extensively carried on, but the present 
reliance of the town is on its retail trade with the adjacent coun- 
try. Coal is brought from Shropshire partly by canal, partly by 
railway, from the Clo hills.” ‘The land of the borough and out- 
skirts is chiefly in the hands of the residents, some of it in very 
small portions. A free grammar-school, founded and endowed by 
Queen Mary, is said to have become in modern times a mere 
private school, except that the corporation pays the master an 
annual stipend of £20. The population of Leominster was, ip 
1861, 5,658, a considerable increase from that of 1851, which was 
5,214; and the town is growing also in its assessed wealth. 
Among the celebrated natives of Monmouthshire we ought, 
perhaps, to mention the chronicler Jeffery, or Geoffrey-ap- Arthur, 
better known as Geoffrey of Monmouth, if, as is supposed, that 
town was his birthplace. He lived in the reigns of Henry L, 
Stephen, and Henry II.; was Archdeacon of Monmouth, then 
Bishop of St. Asaph (in 1152) ; and, being obliged to abandon his 
see in consequence of the Welsh troubles, was appointed by Henry 
II. Abbot of Abingdon, in which monastery he died. What 
amount of real facts lies at the bottom of his romantic history of 
Britain it is not easy to say; his chief value is as an antiquarian 
topographer. Enough of the buildings of the old Roman 
Britain seem to have remained down to his time to inflame 
his vivid Celtic imagination; and on these and his classical 
reminiscences he built up a wild and incredible narrative of 
the glories of the age of King Arthur and the mystic princes 
who preceded him in the so-called imperial throne of Britain, 
to which the poets of the middle ages are under far greater 
obligations than the historical students of the present day. 
The other name connected with Monmouth is King Henry ¥. 
Walter Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester in the reign of Hensy 
III., deserves notice as a member of a Monmouthshire family for 
his patriotic boldness in encouraging the Barons in their resiat- 
ance to the misgovernment of King Henry, incurring sentence of 
excommunication from the Pope for promising them a heavenly 
reward for their devotion to the cause of liberty. Perhaps 
Monmouthshire may also boast of being the birthplace of Richard 
de Clare, the celebrated Earl Strongbow, the conqueror of Ireland ; 





it certainly contained the castle which was then the seat of his 
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family. William Ilerbert, Earl of Pembroke in the reign of 
Henry VI., and his brother, Sir Richard Herbert, both distin- 
guished soldiers of the old paladin class, were natives of this 
county. Henry Plantagenet, first Duke of Lancaster, surnamed 
Wryneck, and known as the good Duke of Lancaster, was born in 
Monmouth Castle. He was father-in-law to John of Gaunt. But 
the most remarkable native of Monmouthshire was Sir John Old- 
castle, Baron of Cobham, the scholar friend of Henry of Monmouth, 
whom Henry gave up to the vengeance of the Romish Church. He 
was born at Old Castle, in this county. As an early companion of 
Prince Henry he is involved with him in the stories of youthful 
debauchery to which we are indebted for Shakespeare’s Prince 
Hal and Sir John Falstaff, but in all probability the charge is as 
unfounded in the one case as in the other. The Lollardism or 
Puritanism of Sir John Oldcastle in the latter part of his life, 
with which his name is associated in the modern mind, makes his 
identification with the Falstaff of our dramatic reading a curiously 
puzzling phenomenon. 

Passing over the doubtful claim to Cardinal Adam de Easton, 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century, the following names 
may be assigned to Herefordshire as the place of their birth :— 
Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, Worcester, and Winchester, 
who was born at Hereford, labours under the imputation of having 
incited the murder of Edward IL. by the Delphic line, ‘* Eduardum 
Regem occidere nolite timere bonum est,” which gives opposite 
advice according to the different pointing. Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's favourite, was born in Nether- 
wood, in this county, November 10, 1567, as was also Roger 
Mortimer, Karl of March. Richard Hackluyt, the collector 
and publisher of accounts of voyages of discovery in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was a Herefordshire man. So was John Gwillim, 
the celebrated author of the Display of Heraldry in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., who was born at Hereford. So were 
Eleanor Gwynne (‘*Nell Gwynne”), in a humble dwelling in 
Pipe Lane, and David Garrick the actor, at the Angel Inn in 
Widemarsh Street. Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, the celebrated 
minister of Queen Anne, though born in London, was one of a 
leading Herefordshire family. lis father, Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Everard Harley, and his grandfather, Sir Robert Harley, were 
conspicuous members of the Presbyterian party in the Long Parlia- 
ment, and the leaders of the Parliamentarians in this county. 
John Kyrle, the benevolent ‘* Man of Koss,” immortalized by Pope, 
who died in 1724, aged 84, though born at Whitchouse, in Dymock 
parish, Gloucestershire, was not only connected with Herefordshire 
by residence, but by extraction, the Kyrles belonging properly to 
that county. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
THE CONSTITUTION OF MALTA. 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It must be owned that the constitution which Her Majesty 
conferred in 1849 on the people of Malta, at Earl Grey’s advice, 
is a complete failure, and, what is still worse, a most aggravating 
delusion. low could it be otherwise? ‘The Council of Govern- 
ment in that island is composed of eight elected and ten official 
members. ‘The official members [we are informed by the peti- 
tion which was this session laid before Parliament] being persons 
holding office under Government, invariably afford the Govern- 
ment their support, and effectually defeat the elected members on 
all matters which it may suit the Government to pass through 
Council.” 

Surely, it is gall and wormwood to the people's representatives 
to be outvoted at any time by the official majority, and it is quite 
natural that the inhabitants of that island should feel great resent- 
ment and indignation at the proceedings of the Council. We can 
only wonder why the colonial authorities have not long ago ren- 
dered the practical working of the Maltese constitution more har- 
monious with the genuine results of self-government. ‘The present 
paltry instalment of constitutional government sets at defiance the 
spirit and the understanding of the Maltese community, and it 
ought to be done away with. 

Having recognized the principle that the local affairs of our 
colonies shall be fully managed by the colonies themselves, it 
would be wise and politic to extend a more enlightened and liberal 
system of government to the inhabitants of Malta. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that any injury could befall the Imperial Government 
by giving to the people of Malta the most ample powers of self- 
government, as regards matters connected with their local concerns. 
‘The Maltese are far from wishing to interfere in whatever may 


regard imperial or military interests in that island. Malta has 
interests peculiar to itself, which give to it the character of a cor- 
poration, and it is in the management of these interests alone that 
the inhabitants claim an extended participation. 

The long patience amounting almost to tameness with which the 
people of Malta have borne the grievances of several years 
ought not to be trifled with any longer. It is not fair nor states- 
manlike that they should be cheated and choused of their rights, 
which cost their ancestors so much toil and treasure and blood to 
uphold against their oppressors. ‘To Parliament have they 
appealed for a redress of their wrongs, and Parliament in its 
equity cannot but admit their incontestable claims. Seeing that 
this question is to be brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons on ‘Tuesday next, I venture to hope that you will afford 
space in your influential journal for these few remarks from 

A MALTEsr AND A Constant READER. 


VOLUNTARYISM. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 

Str,—Will you allow me a word in reference to the article on this 
subject in your last number? I am unable to see that liberality 
of religious sentiment has the connection you ascribe to it with 
Establishment, because I perceive two facts,—first, that among 
ministers of unestablished churches there are to be found men 
whose liberality and width of view is unsurpassed. I need not in 
your columns give instances of this. And secondly, that in the 
ranks of the English Establishment are to be found perhaps the 
extremest specimens of the opposite of these qualities that the 
world has ever seen, certainly the extremest at present existing in 
England. I think no one who has mixed largely with both 
Churchmen and Dissenters could fail to admit that no Dissenting 
bigotry and narrowness equals that which is to be found—excep- 
tionally, doubtless—in the ranks of the clergy. 

What is perhaps true, on the other hand, is that the prevailing 
tone in the Establishment is more liberal than that of Dissent. 
I do not, at any rate, wish to controvert this opinion; if it is 
not true at present, one would be glad to see it, by a move- 
ment in the right direction, become so. But I think that the 
question of Establishment or non-Establishment is indifferent 
in the matter, and that it finds ample explanation in other cir- 
cumstances ; such as the fact that the most influential members of 
the Church are drawn from a more cultured class than the corres- 
ponding portion of the Dissenting bodiés. If the intolerant 
Dissenters were *‘ established” they would—if facts are to guide 
us—be certainly no less intolerant. Surely no one believes that 
the liberal Churchmen would be made, by disestablishment, 
illiberal. 

Though I recognize certain superficial reasons for expecting 
that Voluntaryism would induce a pandering to vulgar passions, I 
believe that the truth lies in the opposite direction ; that the 
result we see in the English Church is not an accidental but a 
natural one; that an establishment tends almost, if not quite 
inevitably, to foster an intolerant class within its ranks—a class 
whose bitter feelings would be rendered only more intense by any 
enlargement of the basis of the Church ;—in short, that disestab- 
lishment is the only remedy for intolerance. I should not, however, 
have taken up my pen merely to urge this view, the more since it 
is one which could hardly fail to present itself, sooner or later, to 
any persons who candidly studied the question, But I should be 
glad if I could bring home to the feelings of your readers what 
seems to me one of the chief, although most overlooked, elements 
in the discussion,—the great, constant, pervading svcia/ injustice 
and injury which have hitherto proved themselves inseparable 
from Church Establishments. ‘To my mind, this evil alone, if 
there were no others, outweighs all the advantages the Spectator 
ever claimed on their behalf; for surely it is a vast evil that 
society should be riven, as it isin England, through all its length 
and breadth by a line of demarcation based on no moral, educa- 
tional, or personal qualities, but on a question of ecclesiastical 
preference, due most frequently, on both sides alike, to accident. 
It is a serious evil that the lives of earnest aud cultivated men, 
in no respect below those who practically treat them with de- 
spite, should be made hard and rendered comparatively fruit- 
less, because they, conscientiously or from accident of birth, 
are attached to a certain way of worshipping God. But | 
believe that no one who has not lived among Dissenters knows 
to how great an extent, nay, how universally, except in parts of 
London, such wrong is inflicted, how mischievous itis, how deeply 
it is felt. By artificial advantages (wholly unconnected with 
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who have not strong motives to remain without; it attracts 
especially the cultured ; and hitherto its members (not of course 
without exceptions) have treated practically with scorn and with 
exclusion those who belong to other religious bodies—with a scorn 
and exclusion so intense as often to be unconscious. In some 
circles in London, it is true, the evil scarcely exists ; it is because 
I do not personally feel it, that I have felt it my duty to speak ; 
for I hold that my fellow Dissenters have in this respect a great 
and legitimate grievance. If they say little about it, that is 
because they are unwilling to degrade a great question of religious 
principle by the admixture of personal feelings. But they feel it ; 
and they ought to feel it, because it cuts them off so largely from 
that which (and they are not ignorant of it) is one of their chief 
needs ; opportunities of refinement and cultivation. I believe the 
remedy to be in religious equality, which I therefore desire on 
their behalf; but I desire it much more on behalf of the Church 
itself, which if it inflicts evils unwillingly, through its false posi- 
tion, suffers from the same cause many greater ones.—I am, 
Sir, &c., James Hinton. 


[Our correspondent has mistaken our drift. We never doubted 
that the clergy of the Establishment are both more open to charges 
of personal bigotry and to charges of personal latitudinarianism 
than the clergy of the Dissenters,—indeed, that follows from what 
we did maintain, that they are more personally independent of 
their congregations, more personally free to follow the bent of 
their own convictions. Amongst Dissenters, men of power and 
genius can carry their congregations with them, and keep them 
loyal in times of ecclesiastical suspicion, but the average men are 
in the hands of their people.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS.* 

It is, perhaps, a hazardous assertion to make, and yet we feel 
ourselves almost warranted in saying that, since Gibbon wrote his 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters in the Decline and Fall, there has 
not appeared among us a more laborious contribution to the 
history of the rise and progress of Christianity in Europe than is 
furnished by the present work of Mr. Lecky. We remember, as 
we write, the labours of not a few distinguished men in the field 
which Mr. Lecky has selected for investigation, and conspicuous 
among them are the histories of Milman, Merivale, and Isaac ‘Taylor's 
Ancient Christianity, ‘That Mr. Lecky possesses the scholarship 
or first-hand information of any of these three writers we do not 
affirm. Indeed, to judge from his foot-note references, we should 
feel largely justified in concluding that Mr. Lecky has at least to 
a very considerable extent been satisfied with the materials which 
other inquirers have offered him, instead of drawing his resources 
directly from primary authorities. However, on this matter it is 
quite impossible to pronounce, with fairness, a positive opinion. 
And in any case, Mr. Lecky’s reading is so catholic in its modern 
range and so voluminous in extent, that readers who have neither 
the leisure nor the means at hand of verifying his quotations from 
Pagan or early Christian writers, may feel perfectly safe in his 
hands. 

But the service—the very great service, as we must consider it-- 
which our author has rendered to the elucidation of early Christian 
history does not consist in the production of fresh evidence, but in 
his skilful grouping of phenomena, and in his masterly generaliza- 
tions. The three recent authorities to whom we have just alluded 
—not to mention other names—have with tolerable fullness pre- 
sented to us all the leading facts and circumstances which relate 
to the moral character of the declining Roman Empire, to the 
gradual emergence of Christianity from a condition of obscurity, 
suspicion, and occasional tremendous suffering, until it was strong 
enough to secure the alliance of the Roman Emperor himself, as 
well as to the tendencies and results which issued in, and flowed 
from, the predominance of moral asceticism in the Church of the 
Nicene period. But, nevertheless, Mr. Lecky has given us a book 
which has the rare merit not only of freshness, but of originality. 
And, speaking for ourselves, we could not on the instant recall the 
work of any essayist, or historian, in whose pages the centuries 
from Augustus to Charlemagne are rehabilitated with so much life 
and vigour. 

Mr, Lecky has designated his work a History of JJorals, and 
he has thought it necessary, or at any rate desirable, to put his 
readers in possession of his own conceptions of the elements which 
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ultimately constitute the subject-matter of all truly ethical judg- 


ment, before unfolding his chart of ethical development. But in 
so doing, it seems to us, he was forgetting, for the time, that his 
work was nut ahistory of moral philosophy—such as Sir James 
Mackintosh, too briefly, alas! sketched out for the Encyclo. 
pedia Britannica in his ripe and scholarly dissertation—but wag 
a representation of moral results. As a preface to an exhibition 
of the immense revolution in thought, in sentiment, in action 
which Christianity has effected in Europe, Mr. Lecky’s discussion 
of the utilitarian standard of ethics is altogether illogical. It is 
illogical in a twofold sense. In the first place, if his polemic 
against the school of Hume, Bentham, and Mill could be legiti- 
mately introduced into a history which, if worthy of the name, 
should be purely inductive, it should have formed the epilogue and 
not the prologue of his work. As the crown and conclusion, or 
blossoming flower, of his inquiries, Mr. Lecky might have summed 
up with his anti-utilitarian theses, and demonstrated, or tried to 
demonstrate, that the philosophy he so cordially dislikes is anta- 
gonistic in spirit to the moral ideal which, amid all confusions and 
misapprehensions, has yielded us our modern and noblest civiliza- 
tion. Ile might have said then, the ideas of truth, of goodness, of 
the love of God, have made us what we are; and history, telling 
us what is in man, compels us to believe that no mere doctrine of 
happiness, or cold calculation of what would in any given circum- 
stances be most conducive to man’s earthly welfare, could ever 
have caused the grand self-sacrifices and martyrdoms which have 
tended to lift humanity up to levels on which it never stood 
before, and which form the special glory of Christian morals, 
He might, in the is wholly 
gratuitous to assume that the mere happiness of the indivi- 
dual or of the many is the final cause of existence, and, there- 
fore, its primary moral consideration in human conduct, for- 
asmuch as the men whose lives and deaths have best served the 
permanent interests of the world were governed by principles 
which include in their natural issues, but do not in the first in- 
stance regard at all, the things seen and temporal. Of course, the 
utilitarian would reply, ‘‘ Perfectly true,” but I am only apply- 
ing a scientific test to an unconscious morality, and the very 
heroes of the faith whom you eulogize so much are the best illus- 
trations that could be supplied of my faith in the worth of virtue. 
Nevertheless, in form and appearance at least, Mr. Lecky would 
have retained his character as historian by relegating his defence 
of intuitive morality to the end of his second volume. It is 
quite another question whether our author is really, as yet, 
sufficiently master of philosophic habits of thought and abstract 
inquiry to be able to pronounce judicially on the Utilitarian 
philosophy. , 

In the second place, Mr. Lecky has been illogical in substituting 
a dissertation on the philosophy of ethics for a consideration of the 
foundations of the Christian Church. Ile raises at starting a 
false issue, and the subject which he should have manfully 
grappled with in his opening chapters was nof that of the reasons 
which ultimately guide or control our moral judgments, but rather 
this: What was the morality first taught by Christand His Apostles? 
We have no sympathy at all with those critics who class Mr. 
Lecky with anti-Christian writers. On the contrary, it seems to 
us, that only a profound believer in the transcendent excellence of 
the character and teaching of Christ could write as Mr. Lecky writes 
in these volumes of ‘the brief life of three years which has done 
more than all philosophies to regenerate the world.” At thesame 
time, we must honestly confess that his book, as it stands, leaves 
on us the impression which a traveller's narrative would do in 
which we had an account of the overflowings of the Nile, but 
which left us in entire ignorance of the great feeding reservoirs 
which modern discovery has made known to us. Christianity 
without Christ is a stream without a fountain, and Mr. Lecky’s 
history of European morals is simply the picturesque delineation, 
always eloquent, always suggestive, of an effect without an 
adequate cause. 

For in truth these volumes are, after all, only a representation of 
these two great facts, (1) the conquest of the Roman Empire 
by Christianity ; (2) the use Christianity made of the victory. 

Most of our readers are, we presume, familiar with what Gibbon 
has written on both of these subjects, but especially on the first. 
Of the ‘five causes” which, according to Gibbon, who always 
tries so hard to show you that he is not mocking, were sufti- 
cient for, or mainly efficient in, enthroning the religion of the 
Christians in the seat of the Casars, Mr. Lecky accepts four. 
These are, ‘‘ The inflexible zeal of the Christians,” ‘‘'The doctrine 


case supposed, have added, it 





of a future life,” ‘‘The pure and austere morals of the Chris- 
tians,” and “ The union and discipline of the Christian republic.” 
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Most of us agree with Mr. Lecky. We can detect beneath Gibbon'’s (according to Gieseler), the gladiatorial brutalities, and Roman 
irony the substratum of transcendent moral worth which character-  slavery.f Christianity consecrated the family life, and made each 
ized the hated sect of the Nazarenes, and which the sceptic himself | hoitse a home. We cannot imagine that any one could honestly 
could not but secretly respect. But with one of Gibbon’s causes | take exception to the spirit in which Mr. Lecky has written on 
Mr. Lecky has a quarrel, and that is “The miraculous powers | these great achievements of our common faith in its “rudimentary” 
ascribed to the Church.” For his dissent from the author of the | conflict with heathenism, and * rudimentary ” is a pet word with 
Decline and Fall on this to some vital question Mr. Lecky may | Mr. Lecky. In all the exquisitely ordered sentences in which he 
represents these victories of the Christian congregations scattered 
throughout the empire, Mr. Lecky shows himself fully alive to the 
importance of the moral results involved. And those who, like 
ourselves, believe that Christ was the representative of each son of 
man, only recognize in these beneficent issues the natural outcome 
of the mission of our Lord. Mr. Lecky, again, may safely be brought 
to book when he paints for us the reverse of the picture, and 
shows us the lowly bride of Jesus transformed into the spouse of 
were first visited by the heralds of the Cross, the atmosphere was | the secular power, and wielding a remorseless tyranny over the 
tremulous with thaumaturgic influence, and the mere report of an | whole outer and inner relations of life. For nothing less than 
additional series of extraordinary occurrences was not in itself | this was the transformation—a wonderfully inverse course of 
significant enough to command a special inquiry or arrest the | development. Under the native influence of the Church, as Mr. 
conscience of the world. We need not inform the readers of this | Lecky forcibly states the case, doctrines concerning the natureof God, 
the immortality of the soul, and human duties which the noblest 
ascribed in the Gospel narratives to the will of Christ is not with | intellects of antiquity could hardly grasp, became truisms of the 
us an open question. We believe the message returned to the | village school, the proverbs of the cottage and of the alley. On 
Baptist, that the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the lepers were | the other hand, Christianity in its second estate had the field of 
cleansed, the blind saw, and the dead were raised up. But from | the world, to do with it what it chose. It directed the course of 
all that we can gather of the teaching of our Lord or of His | legislation for a thousand years, and that period turns out to be 
Apostles, the evidence on which they based their respective appeals | one of the most contemptible of human history. ‘The dominant 
was not physical, but moral. ‘The mood which demands signs | Christian doctors, in their anxiety to christen Paganism, paganized 
and wonders is assuredly not the spiritual condition on which the | Christianity ; and fanatical asceticism and anthematizing bigotry 
New Testament looks propitiously, or to which it promises any | leavened the whole mass of ethics and theology. ‘The simplicities of 
special benediction. On the contrary, it is distinctly affirmed that | natural goodness, and the direct moral trusts in an Infinite 
if the inner vision is so paralyzed that it sees no divineness in the | Fatherhood of love, gave place to the Manichaism which at once 
ethical proclamations of Moses and the prophets, no mercly out- | crowded the deserts with solitaries, and drenched the remaining 
ward event, however extraordinary in its surroundings, could | section of society with measureless sensuality, and to the dogma- 
effect any desirable mental revolution in the beholder. It is | tism which enthroned an Almighty Author of Curses which were 
specially in the New ‘Testament teachings that we are ap-| ready to come down with eternal consequences on all who dis- 
prised of the vast difference between the blind credulity or} sented in the minutest particular from the accepted creed. 
slavish fear which is the appropriate attribute of believers} Wrangling and denouncing one another because of differences of 
in magic, and the childlike trust, yet, withal, manful re-| opinion as to how Christ was the Son of God, all the divines 
verence and repentance, which characterize the spirit of the | seemed to forget that he was really the Son of Man. 
recipient to whom a deeper insight into the will of God is} Bat while Mr. Lecky’s statements of the tremendous corruptions 
imparted. We accordingly agree with Mr. Lecky in his convie- | which flowed throughout Christendom in the period he treats of are 
tion—if we understand him aright—that by eliminating the | all reliable,—and not less trustworthy are all his indications of the 
physically unnatural element from the causes which subserved the good that, notwithstanding the abounding evils, was at work,—we 
immediate surrender of the ethnic populations to the love of | cannot but think that he ought to have been a little more explicit, 
Christ, we do not derogate from the divineness of the Gospel, but | as was implied above, in exhibiting the whereabouts of the line 
are rather doing honour to its internal claims. Given the life and | which marks off the Christianity of Christ from that of the 
the resurrection of Christ—the latter a sequel, in which, to quote | Catholic Fathers. 
the substance of what Lady Byron says so beautifully and truth- We wish we could have spoken at length of a great “ point ” Mr. 
fully in one of her letters to Crabb Robinson, the whole tenor of | Lecky makes in showing how specially the genius of Christianity 
the life anterior to the Cross *‘is reproduced so homogeneously, appealed to the virtues of the slave, enlisted them, and made them 
and without the faintest taint of the suspicions and degrading | divine. On the other hand, we should like to state the reasons of 
elements which adhere to all the inanifestations of so-called | our difference from him on two subjects, (1) the alleged affinity 
spirituaiisin,”—the election of Christianity by the individuals and | 9¢ Romanism for the female and of Puritanism for the masculine 
nations that were ready to embrace the sacrifices imposed upon | diyision of humanity,—the Dukeof Alva being a Catholic, and Mrs. 
those who would convert the world into « kingdom of Heaven is | (ojonel Hutchinson a Puritan :—and (2) the supposed tendency 
very explicable indeed. ‘That life of apparent defeat, and that | o¢ pure Christianity to ignore the patriotic, and cherish only the 
resurrection of substantial victory, brought in the saving principle | domestic and amiable virtues,—as if Zwingle, or Knox, or Milton 
of hope, without which the old civilization was sinking down into! were false to Christianity in espousing with such intense 
dismal depths of degradation. And whether Mr. Lecky shall be| geyotion the secular interests of their respective countries. 
obliged to us or not, we, for our parts, are exceedingly} Then some of the side-lights in Mr. Lecky’s volumes have 
obliged to him for anew suggesting to us that Christ himself) 4)) the charm of romance, such as his account of the philosophers 
is the great miracle of Christianity, and that the attractive forces | who, quite as much as the modern priest, were the indispensable 
revealed in Ilis life and death, and augmented by His resurrec- | directors and father confessors of many Pagan Roman families ; or 
tion, are in themselves quite suflicient to account for the ‘new his sketches of hermit life, in one of which he gives us a graphic 
ness of life” which, cighteen centuries ago, began to permeate picture of the courtesies exchanged between two old cave occupants, 
mankind. who spent a whole afternoon in discovering whether the guest, 

The second great division of his work, that, namely, in which | who was upwards of ninety, or the host, who had completed his 
our author treats of the estate of European morals as induced and century of years, should break the whole loaf which the ravens 
Goutnahed by , rearnaried ie have only pee te ay 8 few had that day brought in honour of the visitor, instead of 
words, And, first, he is wholly unimpeachable, and free from ‘ 








calculate on a considerable amount of censure. But not from us. 
On the contrary, all that he writes on this matter has our fullest 
acquiescence, especially as we recall his very candid note on the 
subject of miracles in hishistory of Ratioutlism,and we are of opinion 
that in the whole of his pages there is nothing which equals the 
ability and candour with which he has treated the probable 
influence of miracles on the mind of the Romans of the Empire. 
At the time when the various cities in Asia Minor and Europe 


journal that the reality of the wholly transcendental phenomena 


the customary half one; or finally, the remarkable para- 
graph in which he demonstrates that all the glory ascribed 
in song and legend to Charlemagne was in reality a fiction, 
—the name of Charlemague being substituted for that of Charles 
Martel. 

But we must take our leave of Mr. Lecky, which we do with 
much sympathy in the main, and with e@ordial admiration for his 


aught like partiality or partizanship in his statement of facts. He 
gives all due prominence,—and in the art of giving prominence to a 
particular subject, or set of phenomena, lies, as it seems to us, one 
chief element of Mr. Lecky’s genius,—to such results of the 
Christian battle with Paganisin as these: the imparting of quite 
a new value to individual life, and the purification of the sexual 
relations. Christianity claimed each human soul for God, and for 
immortality, and however questionable some of the adjuncts of its} great industry, eloquence, and ability. 
claim, nevertheless, it succeeded in abolishing infanticide, human} ~— me nae eA 

sacrifices, which were perpetrated even down to the third century ream Ra ae Sle 
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THE LOWEST DEPTH IN NOVELS.* 

Or all the trash provided nowadays for the amusement of *the 
public, we hope there is not much so irredeemable as that in the 
book before us. Bad spelling and bad grammar occur so frequently 
and so conspicuously that the wretched quality of the writing is 
obvious at first starting, whilst the extravagant language and absurd 
similes indicate at once its sensational and superficial character. 
English, French, Italian, and Latin quotations crop up on all 
sides, regardless of construction, point, or meaning ; and there is, 
moreover, a general atmosphere of immorality that every one of the 
characters seems to breathe with satisfaction. We have been won- 
dering who and what the writer is whose initials appear on the 
title-page of this work. It is the evident lack of education and 
ignorance of society at home, together with a showy but spurious 
knowledge, and an apparent intimacy with wealth and extrava- 
gance, that surprise us so much, for we are not wont to see the 
combination of such traits either in an author or an authoress ; 
but our curiosity is at fault, and perhaps our conjectures too, so 
we will leave both, and proceed to deal with what is more tangible, 
but equally unsatisfactory. 

The gist of the story appears to be this: Lord Hamilton, a man 
‘* of whose pride of family ” and ‘long line of unblemished ances- 
tors” we are constantly reminded, marries Ellen Mordaunt, a 
woman he had met abroad, but of whose previous life he knew 
nothing. Her cousin Philip then falls in love with Lord Hamil- 
ton's sister, Augusta, who, in compliance with her brother's com- 
mands (!), agrees to marry him, in spite of her detestation of him, 
and notwithstanding her love for Louis, the brother of her bosom 
friend and neighbour, Ida Fitzroy. On the evening before this 
wedding, however, disclosures take place which effectually put an 
end to it. It turns out that Philip bas murdered his father’s 
legitimate son in order that he, a bastard, should inherit the title 
and estates as the rightful son and heir, whilst Ellen Mordaunt, 
now Lady Hamilton, appears to have been an actress and pre- 
viously married to Arthur, Louis litzroy’s elder brother, so she 
has to retire ignominiously from the scene, and becomes a nun. 
Philip then, finding the evidence against him overwhelming, shoots 
himself (all the ‘strength of the company’ being present to 
heighten the effect of this tableau !) and Lady Augusta is left free 
to marry Louis Fitzroy. 

As accessories to this story, there are three midnight murders, 
a ruined girl trapped in a private lunatic asylum, some wholesale 
knocking-down in a gaming house in Rome, the clopement of a 
married woman disguised as a boy, and, in the course of the 
narrative, we are treated to no less than eleven deaths. Philip, 
the chief personage in the book, and one who, by some sin- 
gular fascination of manner, prevails over everybody in turn, 
is a man of many aliases, and the very incarnation of vice 
and cruelty, whilst he commits his crimes with a bravado and 
success that we should not have considered possible in times so 
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recent as ‘* 186—.,” 

‘There certainly is a grim satisfaction in finding on the opening 
pages of a book like the present the most unmistakable and 
unpardonable faults, faults that obtrude themselves upon our 
notice in the most palpable way, and at the same time occur so 
frequently that the most unobservant reader cannot but remark 
them; when they are to be found ia such profusion that we can 
gather them by the handful, it is unnecessary to search after rare 
and isolated specimens. 

Having waded through the three volumes, the first thing 
that strikes us is the absurdity of the title. ‘The only allu- 
sion to ‘shooting stars’ is this:—‘* As she spoke, the beautiful 
star shot wildly across the wide expanse of heaven, and disap- 
peared for ever in the dark chaos ;” and this incident is later on 
referred to on one occasion, ‘This is the only star in the book that 
shoots, unless perhaps Ellen Mordaunt, alias La Stella, the actress, 
may be considered one when she shoots from her high estate as 
Lady Ifamilton across the expanse of the Bay of Biscay, and 
disappears in the gloom of a Spanish convent. We can think of 
no other clue to the misnomer of this book than the above 
connection of the star of heaven with the star of the stage. 

‘The incessant peppering of foreign words (not quotations), 
searcely a page being without one or more of them, is ridiculous, 
and they certainly fail to strengthen the context by their presence ; 
their introduction in such an indiscriminate manner soon ceases to 
be ridiculous, and becomes offensive. As regards their quality, 
we read, ‘True enough, three nights afterwards she appeared in 
her /oge at the opera, blazing with the peerless collier!” and as 
regards their quantity, may be found on nine and a half pages of 








chapter xiii. vol ii., no less than thirty of these foreign phrases or 
words, and all italicized to distinguish them. 

Then the foreign quotations themselves, or rather expressions, 
seem as inexhaustible as they are fictitious and ill-timed; they 
are apparently either taken hap-hazard from one of those phraae- 
books where the sentences are purposely misspelt for children to 
correct, or are written by ear, with no knowledge of the language 
or its construction. ‘This is exemplified in many cases by the 
quotation being given partly in one language and partly in 


another, thus :— 
“Sancta Vierge.” 
“ Cordon blue.” 
“La Mater.” 
“ Addio ami!” 
And for want of grammatical construction, &c., there are :— 
“Cara Mio.” 
“Per Baccio !’ 
“Per Bacchus!” 
“ Es-tu Brute!” 
“Tl Barbaro di Seville.” 
As for the spelling, the following words need no comment: “ dis- 
comforture,” ‘to practice,” “ irrelavant,” ‘ Cincinatus,” “ pos- 
tillion,” and the French “ fantasie,” ‘des Italians.” ‘Then with 
regard to the grammar, which is on an equality with the spelling, 
and particularly weak in its past participles, we have :— 
“T should have sank.” 
“He had awoke.” 
“ Until this water is all drank.” 
“Te had sprang.” 


‘ 


And in almost every instance (we noticed nine) the nominative 
“ who ™ is given instead of the accusative “ whom.” 

We must next refer to some of the incidental features brought 
into the story, and they are as curious as they are novel. ‘The first 
is, that the people are always whispering to each other, ‘* he whis- 
pered a few words in her ear,” ‘a great deal of whispering 
ensued,” ** her voice sank to a whisper,” aud so on, to the number 
of twenty-five ‘* whisperings,” in vol. i.; then again, the same 
individuals rush to their rooms, and though unpursued, invariably 
lock and double-lock their doors ; the third peculiarity is the 
freedom of perspiration indulged in and its various forms, ‘ he 
wiped the dewdrops from his brow,” “the large beads of sweat 
that had gathered on his forehead ;” ‘‘ large beads of perspiration 
stood on Ellen's brow ;” ‘cold drops of perspiration stuod on the 
forcheads of her listeners ;” ‘the perspiration rolling from his 
white face.” 

We may notice here two or three of the foolish incon- 
sistencies that abound in this work. We read in one 
place of Lord Ilamilton’s mother, that ‘ the sight of her 
children seemed only to increase the violence of her grief. 
HIer sole attendant was her maid ;” and farther on, that ‘‘ quietly, 
imperceptibly had she breathed her last in the arms of her 
daughter, who had tended her with the most wntiring and watchful 
tenderness.” Again, Louis Fitzroy after coming to Clifton Castle for 
his sister at 10, makes an appointment with her and Lady Augusta 
for 11—one hvur later—and then follows the passage, ** How wearily 
the hours would drag on till he could once more behold her.” ‘Then, 
of Lord Hamilton in love, ** Onward, still onward—nearer, yet 
nearer to the fatal rocks which stared him in the face, came he, 
all unconscious of his danger.” Now, if these rocks stared him in 
the face, why should he have been unconscious of danger? Next 
is the remarkable sentence, “It was such a night, so calm, so 
beautiful, as we could picture to ourselves to have dawned [sic] on 
Eden.” Now, we have hitherto in our limited knowledge only 
heard of the sun or the morning dawning, and should be glad to 
see a night dawn. One little bit as a specimen of style, the ideal 
and deceptive, and we have done with extracts :— 

“IIer good angel veiled his face and wept before the demon pride, 
which claimed her for his own, On the brink of a deep precipice she 
stood, looking down with vacant, dreamy eyes on tiio bottomless abyss 
beneath. The void in her heart making a solitude around her, Lady 
Augusta with all the might of her passionate nature brooded over the 
humiliation she had received, and breathed many a vow of vengeance.” 

There are here enough scenes of wild horror and excitement on 
which to found a dozen sensation dramas, but they are all flimsy 
and disjointed ; the abruptness with which they succeed each other 
and the startling nature of their details take away our breath, and 
finally leave us angry and disgusted at having been induced to 
read so much claptrap. 

We would advise ‘* A. D.,” if he or she attempts novel-writing 
again, to substitute the spelling-book for the phrase-book as his 
or her friend and guide, and if he must be always citing foreign 
words and expressions, to obtain a polyglot dictionary and keep it 


* Shooting Stars. By A.D. 3 vols, London: T. C, New by. 1x69, ~ | at his side for constant reference. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA.* 


‘ Wuen it is remembered that our Indian Empire covers an area of 


a million square miles, or eight times that of the nation that rules 
it, and that, far from being sparsely peopled, its population is six 
or seven times that of Great Britain and Ireland, we need not be 
surprised that it harbours people of very different races, and that 
its tribes and languages are counted by scores, if not by hundreds. 
Conceive the whole of Western Europe,—Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, all the German States, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Switzerland,—placed under one sway, and called by 
one common name, and we have a tolerable notion of what 
“India” means. Even in this imaginary European Empire, 
notwithstanding the powerful influences of easy intercourse and 
of literature, we should count up a considerable number of dialects, 
spoken by tribes still more or less distinguishable from the nations 
surrounding them. Besides eight languages of literature and 
science, we can count up some fourteen humbler ones, all of which 
are employed in literature, to wit,—Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, Manx, 
Breton, Provencal, Basque, Catalan, Greek (in Southern Italy), 
Illyrian, Bohemian, Lusatian, Roumansch, and Frisian; and the 
dialects, which are nearly as distinct as some of these languages 
from one another, would add some dozens to this number. India 
is just as little of a ‘country ” as such a European Empire would 
be; and its people differ as widely,—indeed, more widely. 

It is, indeed, at the outset a misnomer to give to our Eastern 
Empire the name * India” at all. Jndiais derived from the Jndus ; 
as the Oriental form Hindu-stan, from Sindhu, the Sanskrit name of 
the same river; and the name was given to the Aryan people who 
invaded India from the north, following the course of the Indus 
and settling on its banks, and those of the other rivers which 
together constitute the Punj-db or Five-river-land. They were 
for centuries confined to this country, spreading no further east- 
wards than the Sutlej, the easternmost of the five rivers; but sub- 
sequently advanced as far as Oude, and founded Canoge and 
Oude, two of the most ancient Indian cities. Here they were 
already in the basin of the Jumna and Ganges ; and in later times 
their descendants occupied the basin of the latter river as far as 
its mouth. But the Hindus never permanently occupied much 
more than the lands of the Indus and the Ganges—from Bengal 
on the East to the Punjab on the West; and this is the true 
Hindustan. The triangular peninsula to the south is, indeed, 
separated from Hindustan by such natural barriers as often keep 
nations asunder. The hills which rise on the south of the Ganges 
culminate in the Vindhya range, which runs from west to east just 
within the tropics, and falls down sheer on its southern declivity, 
forming with the opposite and parallel range of the Satpura the 
steep and narrow valley of the Nerbudda. The Nerbudda and the 
Sone, which continues on nearly the same line towards the north- 
east, form approximately the boundary between two distinct lands 
and races. ‘Tocomplete the boundary, a line must be drawn nearly 
due south from near Bihar, where the Sone joins the Ganges. All 
the country to the south of this line, and bounded on the east and 
west by the ranges called Ghats, forms a great elevated plateau, 
essentially very different from the low plain of the Ganges, and 
called in Sanskrit Dakshina, and in modern times the Deccan, or 
Southern Country ; it is largely covered with forests, and is inter- 
sected by rivers flowing in steep and narrow channels, and forcing 
a passage through the Ghats to the ocean. 

Now when we consider the difficulty of passing the natural 
barrier formed by the double range of the Vindhya and the 
Satpura, and the Nerbudda river between them, and further, the 
difference in habits and constitution necessary for living on the 
high forest lands of the Deccan on the one hand, or on the sultry 
lowlands of the Ganges on the other, we cannot be surprised to 
find the two districts occupied by different races. With the 
Hindus we are well acquainted, both from daily contact with them 
in all the great centres of rule, of population, and of industry 
(except indeed Madras), and from their history. ‘The oldest songs 
in their religious books, which are estimated to have as high a 
date as 1,500 B.C., describe the people as living on their flocksand 
herds, and show no trace of India at all, but rather appear to 
speak of a time before they separated from their brethren the pro- 
genitors of the Persians, and lived north of the Himalayas. Issuing 
thence, they penetrated the mountains and came down the Indus, 
and gradually overspread the plains of the Indus and the Ganges, 
as we have said. Now, one fact appears clear from the ancient 
Sanskrit literature, from the Vedas, and still more from the Epics 








* Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map showing the Distribution of Indian 
Languages, By John Beames, Bengal Civil Service. Second Edition. London: 
Triibuer and Co. 1868. 





and the Laws of Manu,—that the Aryan invaders found the land 
full of people. ‘These must have fled north and south before their 
advance, and it is their descendants whom we find in Nepal and 
the Himalayas on the one side, and in the Deccan and throughout 
southern India and Ceylon on the other. The ancient Hindus 
must have entertained no gentler feeling towards the aboriginal 
people than their modern descendants; for whilst they appro- 
priated to themselves the term Aryas, ‘‘the honourable,” they 
called the natives in the north ‘serpents” and in the south 
‘“‘monkeys ;” and the term Dasyu, which may have been the 
proper name of one of their tribes, became synonymous with 
‘‘robber.” One of the names applied in the Mahabharata to an 
aboriginal tribe, Kirfta, has survived in the Himalayan tribe 
Kiranta. 

Thus the non-Aryan races of India are proved to be aboriginal. 
In other words, since the earliest record of the Aryan invasion dates 
from about 1,500 B.C., and the invasion itself was probably much 
earlier, we have the remains of a race which occupied the world 
long before those tumultuous Western movements occurred which 
covered Europe with Aryan nations, two of which, the Greek and 
Roman, let it be remembered, have an authenticated antiquity of 
900 or 800 years before Christ. ‘Traces of pre-Aryan nations are 
found in modern Europe in the Basques, the Finns and Lapps, 
probably the Albanians, and some Caucasian tribes; and many 
now extinct may have belonged to the same list, especially the 
Iberians, Etruscans, Rhaetians, Pelasgians, and Scythians. It will 
afford a very interesting field of inquiry, for which things are not 
yet fully ripe, to collect all these traces, and ascertain if possible 
whether the pre-Aryan peoples of Europe were related to those of 
Asia. But before so ambitious a problem can be undertaken with 
the slightest hope of success, more ought to be known of the 
mutual relations and of the formation of the Indian languages in 
question. Mr. Beames'’s little book gives a very clear outline, 
drewn up like a genealogical statement, and illustrated by a map 
of India coloured to exhibit the scope of the different languages. 
With the brevity of a well-defined purpose it gives simply the 
divisions and subdivisions, with the main facts about the history 
and geographical extent of the language. An exposition is then 
given of. the classification of languages, showing in what the in- 
flecting class differ from the agglutinating, and the analytical from 
both. A chapter on dialects, and the means of distinguishing 
between a dialect and a language, follows, from which we extract 
the following concluding remarks :— 

“1, Tho test of mutual intelligibility is a very unsafe one, as it de- 
pends on the intelligence of individuals. The savage and the peasant 
will exaggerate it; the man of education will make too light of it. 

“2. By taking into consideration certain influences which have 
operated on the people, the mutual-intelligibility test may, however, be 
brought to bear to this extent, that it may be fairly said of two forms 
of speech that if they are not mutually intelligible, they ought to be, 
and, in fact, they may often be so much alike that the student who is 
master of one, would almost, if not altogether, understand the other, 
though two natives could not. 

“3. These influences are geographical position, civilization, political 
and physical accidents, religion, difference of pronunciation, education. 

‘4, Mispronunciation of words by the uneducated, where the educated 
pronounce them rightly, is a peculiarity which should not be mistaken 
for a dialectic one, as is too often done. 

“5. The fact that a form of speech is used only by a small number of 
people is no argument against its being really an independent language. 
It may be that the tribe which speaks it was once larger, and has 
shrunk to its present small dimensions from various causes ; it may also 
be that, like the Hebrews, a special religion has marked and set apart 
the tribe, and prevented its spread; or, in the third place, it may be 
that, like the Basque, all its congeners have been swept away, and 
their places supplied by tribes from other families of the human race. 

“6. It is a mistake to suppose that rustic dialects are degenerate or 
debased forms of a language. In those languages with which we are 
most familiar, it has generally been found that many different dialects 
have existed side by side from the earliest times. One of these, by 
some accident, has been taken up and cultivated, has produced a litera- 
ture, and been enriched with additions from other sources, while the 
others have remained in their original obscurity. Far, however, from 
being debased, they often retain early and pure forms of words which 
have dropped out of the cultivated dialect.” 

Mr. Beames classifies the ‘Turanian or non-Aryan languages of 
India thus:—1. Thaic (Siamese). 2. Himalayic. 3. Lohitic 
(Burmese). 4. Kol. 5. Dravidic. Of the substantial correct- 
ness of this division the specimens of the numerals in many 
dialects of each class afford abundant proof; yet cases occur in 
which, judged by this standard, a language differs throughout from 
its neighbours. ‘Thus in the KO6l class, the Yernkali-Khond and 
the Northern-Gond show far greater affinity to the Dravidian 
than to the Kol. But languages so near to one another, 
both geographically and ethnologically, must have borrowed 
and lent many words, and are not to be dismissed with an 
off-hand judgment based on a few words only, while their general 
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phonetic relations to one another are undetermined. It is inter- 
esting to find also indications of roots common to all these 
classes, which may serve as a link to bind them into one great 
family. Thus the number jive is expressed in dialects of the 
Himalayic, Lohitic, K6l, and Dravidie class respectively,—banga, 
bongd, manke, ancha; and fve in the first three classes, pli, phili, 
dplean, And in all these classes the original numerals only reach 
to five, to an extent which seems to justify us in assuming this as 
a common principle in them; six being denoted by 3 x 2, seven 
by 3 x 2+ 1; eight and nine sometimes by two or one (respec- 
tively) from ten, for which last a distinct word exists. 

These languages have very various degrees of importance in the 
world. ‘The Telugu and Tamil, the chief languages of the 
Drividic class, are spoken throughout the greater part of the 
Madras presidency, and have each its peculiar alphabet, and 
abundant literature; the Burmese is also written and literary ; 
but the other languages are mainly the property of isolated semi- 
savage tribes, who hide themselves from the gaze of Europeans, 
and still more from that of their hereditary and insolent foes the 
Hindus, in the forests, on the abrupt hills of Central India, and 
in the numerous narrow gorges of the Southern Himalayas. 





DR. BELLOWS'S TRAVELS.* 
An American travelling in Europe and describing what he sees to 
his fellow-countrymen must of necessity write much that is 
neither new nor interesting to Europeans. Excepting in one 
important particular, the new face of the Old World which Dr. 
Bellows portrays for the benefit of his parishioners, ‘* Members 
of the first Congregational Church in New York,” is familiar 
enough to us. ‘The political and social changes in France, 
Germany, and Italy have been the staple of our best 
newspaper writers for some years past. ‘he architectural 
achievements of Baron Haussmann in Paris and the wonders 
of the last Great Exhibition there are tolerably well known 
in England. The persons of living monarchs are not unfamiliar 
to travelled and reading Englishmen, yet lovers of strong govern- 
ment may be sorry to hear that ‘‘ Louis Napoleon has a poor walk 
and an uninteresting presence. He looks careworn and cold, 
anxious and reserved. His complexion is pallid, and his expres- 
sion deprecatory. His hair is fast turning grey; there is nothing 
to excite enthusiasm in his look or manner.” The whole group of 
royal personages assembled in June, 1867, at the great ball at 
the Hotel de Ville, including the Emperor and Empress, the Czar, 
and the King of Prussia, seem to have excited in the mind of 
Dr. Bellows feelings of shame at the trouble he had taken 
to get a view of them. ‘About midnight, by a lucky 
chance, I found myself jammed with a friend into a narrow 
passage through which the Emperor passed, and in spite 
of a dozen officials with silver chains round their necks, 
who tried to crowd us out of the way, we could not dis- 
appear, and standing stock still, we had a view almost at fingers’ 
ends of the whole brilliant company.” But satiety brings no 
delight, and the recital of this lucky chance is followed by a hum- 
bling reflection. ‘* A poorer-looking set of men, generally speak- 
ing, it would be difficult to collect. Many were very short and 
crooked, many insignificant in face and carriage, and their 
elaborate dresses only added to their indifferent aspect. ‘I'he value 
set upon ribbons and orders, on titles and family names, is past all 
belief to an American ; and the intense curiosity to see, and the 
deference shown to these crowned heads by their own sub- 
jects, is wonderful, to use no other adjective.’ We think 
we know fellow-countrymen of the doctor’s who set a value 
upon family names as great as was his own curiosity to 
see crowned heads. It is gratifying to learn that the 


Princess of Prussia is ‘‘a general favourite.” Bismarck, we | 


imagine, would, so soon after Sadowa, have worn ‘‘an air of 
power and victory,” even though he had not been a “ tall, full- 
faced man, clad in a white uniform.” Among the very scanty 
sprinkling of anecdotes in the doctor’s letters there is one very 
characteristic of the Prussian Premier. Some one said to the 
Count, ‘ Was not your Excellency afraid that the people at Paris, 
instead of shouting ‘ Vive le Roi!’ would ery ‘ Vive Bismarck ’? 
** No,” said the Count, ‘‘I knew exactly what they would say, 
and it was far more gratifying than anything else they could have 
said. First, ‘ Vive le Roi,’ and then, ‘ Voila Bismarck !’” 

The subject on which Dr. Bellows writes with authority, and 
which gives to his book a peculiar interest, is the aspect of religion 
in the several countries he has visited. He is as candid and out- 
spoken on this matter as he is observant. His remarks on a 





* The Old World in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-68. By Heury W. 
Bellows, 2 vols, 1869, London: Whitfield. 


aS 
meeting held in Paris to discuss the “ Sanctification de Dimanche” 
are very judicious :— 


“Nothing can be more idle than to attempt to saddle France with a 
Scotch or New-England sabbath. The truly religious people in Franee 
(for there are some) are just as much opposed to a Puritanical sabbath 
as the most worldly and careless. It beboves us to understand the 
working of this business at home, and the amount of lazy and self. 
indulgent neglect of religion under a demure exterior, before we throw 
too many stones at French impiety. It would be a glorious work tg 
revive faith and piety in France (and at home!) but the Sunday can 
only be changed here by a total change in the feelings and customs of 
the people. It will be an effect, and not a cause.” 


The Sunday pleasuring of the French people, their gay and 
frivolous way of talking on religious subjects, do not fill the 
doctor’s mind with so much alarm and uneasiness as does the 
sedate decorous unbelief of the Germans. True, Homburg is his 
resting-place one Sunday, when he writes, “There is no God, 
there is no immortality, there is no judgment to come, will be 
the litany of the general service, the collect for the day.” In 
the land of Luther he finds the decay of faith and spirituality a 
reproach to Protestantism that is very hard to bear. He sees no 
prospect of any healthy religious life arising in a country where 
life without faith or piety is so agreeable, decent, and moderate, 
and where social experience and the love of order are found to be 
sufficient substitutes for religious principle :— 


“ Never havo I seen a people in whom the desire to make tho most of 
life had taken on so systematic a method and such general and well- 
understood rules of economy in the use of appetites and passions. Thera 
is neither suspicion, shame, nor self-accusation apparent in a life whose 
recognized object is enjoyment. The instincts for God and immortality, 
which animate so many in our country . . . . appear here to be taking 
a very long and deep sleep. It is not here the just emancipated 
working-class, as in England, which shakes off faith in God and Church, 
with submission to the ruling class; it is not the young professionals 
who cultivate scepticism as a distinction (as in France); it is not the 
gay and dissolute who slip the bonds of faith the better to enjoy the 
freedom of their passions, as with us in America; but hero it is all 
classes,—the most industrious, educated, and respectable not excepted, 
—who seem to have discarded the religious view of life, and to have 
settled unostentatiously, I might almost say unconsciously, into a 
prudent orderly worldliness, which asks of human nature very little 
except a decent regard to propriety, and an enlightened use of its 
opportunities of present satisfaction.” 

This ethical picture is not overdrawn, and it exhibits a pheno- 
menon which travellers do not often speak about, but which 
assuredly deserves very serious consideration. Dr. Bellows seems 
to think that this condition of things is pregnant with evils, the 
least of which is a reaction towards Popery, or worse superstitions. 
Corrupt as he thinks the Roman Catholic Church, he admits that 
it has great power still in its organization, its drill, its splendour 
of symbolical representation. When in Italy, he finds:— 

“The Roman Catholic faith is in the blood of the people, however much 
it may be denied by their rising intelligenco or intellectual convictions. 
It animates their hearts, dwells in their tastes, their associations, and 
their passions. .... It will take a great whilo to get the heat out of 
the body of the dead Church of Rome! Its huge bulk still warms 
millions of hearts, and its children nestle to it like an infant to a dead 
mother’s breast, not missing the milk so long as there is animal heat 
left in the corpse.” 


Indeed, there is something in the moral atmosphere of Europe 
much worse than Romanism in the eyes of Dr. Bellows, something 
which he denounces with Carlylean fervour, when he is narrating 
the proceedings of the Peace Congress held at Geneva two years 
ago :— 


“ Welcome war, Cmsarism, social inequalities, Roman Catholic super- 
stitions, welcome all existing evils, with some faith in one overruling 
Providence, a living God and Fathor of men, a guiding spirit which has 
never left the world without some witness of itself—a Church which has 
| foundations in a living corner-stone—rather than everlasting peace, 
| universal democracy, porfect freo trade, and general equality in a God- 
| less, Christless, faithless, self-worshipping world, such as political econo- 


| mists and Peace Congresses aro striving to prepare for us.” 





The religious condition of the people he is among seems always 
| present to Dr. Bellows’s mind, and his earnestness on that point is 
| to us the main attraction of his book. Even Islamism is not over- 
| looked, and when the doctor reaches Egypt, his parishioners are 

informed very fully of the history and present condition of the 
 alioone of Mahomet. It must not be supposed, however, that 
| the religions question occupies any large portion of the work, 
which is eminently a traveller’s book, full of excellent description, 
| acute criticism, and apt historic allusion. The accounts of emi- 

nent French and German professors will interest many readers. 
| Gerdme, the French painter, being on board the steamer crossing 


| the Mediterranean, is thus hit off :— 


. 
| ‘Wehave French artists aboard going to the East to make studies, 


| especially the celebrated Gerdme, a man of great quietness and modesty, 
| and with little striking at first view in his appearance. He is apparently 
about forty-five, with copious hair already grizzled, a full moustache, 





| 
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—_————_ 
thin and well-defined features, a remarkable development of his per- 
e organs, and a dark complexion. Tis eyes are soft and have a 


ceptiv : > ie nee ae 
them, and his smile is fascinating. 


sleeping fire in 

Our Viceregal visitor’s administration of Egypt is the subject | 
of ill-deserved eulogy. A brief account of his labours at home may 
be read with profit by those who crowded to see him on the late | 
galadays. ‘The following pretty story of an Oriental gentleman | 
still better known in English society is worth extracting :— 


“A young Indian prince, by name Maharajah Duleep Singh, about 
five years ago passed through Egypt carrying his mother’s remains to 
India. He came on an errand of death, and entered intv new life. In 
Cairo he visited the mission school, and was struck with the appearance 
of a pupil, an Egyptian girl and a Christian, whom after several visits he 
proposed to make his wile. In due time they were married at Cairo, 
and on the wedding day he presented £1,000 to the school. He carried 
her to England, where she was generally received, in deference to the 
rank which had always been accorded him by the Queen. She is now 
there, and the marriage has proved a most happy and useful one. On 
the return of each wedding day the Prince sends the school another 
£1,000. Is not this Oriental poetry.” 





THE MENO OF PLATO.* 

Tne questions discussed in this dialogue, or naturally arising out 
of it, are of a more simple and generally intelligible kind than 
those dealt with by the Sophistes. In the volume containing his 
version of that dialogue, Mr. Mackay has tried to show that the 
present age can no better than its predecessors afford to despise or 
evade the higher problems of speculation. His burden is now 
the fragmeutary and unsatisfactory character of our moral educa- 
tion, due to the want of a standard of ideal excellence such as the 
Greeks proposed to themselves in their best days. Our aims, he 
thinks, are too vague and yet too narrow; we attain neither 
scientific precision nor free development. Our notions of law and 
order are still so unformed that we cannot be expected to profit 
by any relaxation of authority. Rather we are in danger 
of falling more hopelessly than ever into the hands of ‘“ the two 
great teachers of corrupt Athenian as of modern English life, 
namely. . . . casual intercourse and established doctrinal routine, 
whose pith and essence are comprised in the two words, custom 
and catechism.” We do not think the prospect for the future 
quite so bad as Mr. Mackay represents it, nor a return to the 
Athenian ideal the only way to mend it. We shall presently have 
occasion to dispute some of his specific charges ; however, some 
exaggeration may be excused when a writer calls attention to 
matters that are for the most part wholly overlooked. Ile begins 
by insisting on universality and freedom as the joint requisites of 
a perfect moral standard, and claims as the glory of the Greeks 
that they realized the latter by “uniting with immunity from 
constraint asense of graceful decorum, a something not impressed 
by force or fear, but spontaneously and preferentially submitted 
to.” The first great step in a career of moral education is the 
growth, through perceptions of beauty, of an intelligent admira- 
tion, which expands into the religious feeling of love and 
reverence. 

“Tho best kind of elementary education [continues Mr. Mackay 
(p. 29)] must ever be the wsthetical, or that addressing sentiment in 
the first instance, and aiming not so much to enrich the memory and to 
equip the future mechanician, mineralogist, or chemist, as to form the 
man, evoking his free and better spirit by setting before him images of 
the beautiful and good. .... No people ever practically realized this 
procedure, at least in the early period of their development, more easily 
and happily than the Greeks.” 

The continued employment of the ancient literature as a basis of 
education is presently vindicated in a passage (p. 37-39) which 
strikes us as one of the best in the essay. ‘The author goes on to 
speak of the more definite guidance rendered necessary by the pro- 
gress of society to a complicated stage, and the means used at 
Athens to supply it, which he admits had become, in the age of 
Pericles, very inadequate. ‘The insufficiency of the remedies pro- 





vided by the professional teachers who sprang up to meet the new 
wants, is criticized in language which applies pretty well to much 
of the popular instruction of our own time (p. 50) :— 


“They seem to have been as little aware as were their pupils that 
any practical or ethical teaching, worthy the name, must be founded on | 
some general principle, and that therefore the disqualification attaching 
to their scientific teaching unfitted them also for moral. For morality, 
more than anything else, requires a far-reaching theory, inasmuch as 
it cannot, properly speaking, begin until after having, ideally at least, 
attained that firm hold of the universal which all other scionce may be 
regarded as an unceasing effort to approach.” 


| 


Some pages later is a thoughtful, and in places eloquent, expo- | 
sition of the moral office of the dramatist and the philosopher. 


* Plato's Meno: a Dialogue on the Nature and Meaning of Education: translated, with | 
Explanatory Notes and Introduction, and a Preliminary Essay on the Moral Education 
of the Greeks. By R. W. Mackay. London; Williams and Norgate, 1869. | 











That of the former is held to be intermediate between the external 
compulsion of positive law and the internal regeneration, which is 
the aim of philosophy ; his object being to present to the spec- 
tator’s view an ideal order, underlying though obscured by the 
caprices of circumstance, and to lead the mind, through the play 
of diverse emotions, to the repose produced by the recognition of 
such arule. ‘The philosopher, again, sought a similar but loftier 


| end, ‘‘ to produce in the sphere of reason the same sort of effect 


which the dramatist achieved in that of emotion.” ‘This natu- 
rally leads to a review of the Platonic method in particular, 
in which Mr. Mackay displays an enthusiasm which must be wel- 
come to lovers of Plato, however their criticism may differ from 
his on details. He sums up his admiration in the following sen- 
tences (p. 97) :— 

“ Plato’s philosophy, which began with beauty and harmony, returns 

through the entire maze of dialectical entanglement and conflict with 
jarring opinions to a point of completest repose. ... . . Its tones or 
phraseology often sound harsh and dissonant, labouring among obscure 
contrarieties and subtleties, and terminating abruptly ; yet to attentive 
ears the harmony survives, and the music here addressing reason is as 
perfect in its way as that which in earlier times contented itself with 
soothing a less elevated faculty. In the general arrangement, the parts 
blend happily together, each being carefully adjusted to produce unity 
of effect, and it may truly be said that a dialogue failing to produce on 
the reader's mind the effect of a fine piece of music may fairly be 
presumed to have been insufliciently understood.” 
The chief fault we have to find with this ingenious essay is the 
undue predominance given to the esthetic part of human nature. 
Mr. Mackay seems to think that the sense of artistic harmony is 
of itself competent to engender such an idea of law and order as 
will guide the soul “ through various stages of philosophy to a 
condition of intelligent self-mastery and active repose.” Now we 
fully believe in the spiritual power and value of art as an 
auxiliary to other forces; we repudiate as completely as any one 
the doctrine now commonly advanced that it has no kind of 
connection with morality. But experience has repeatedly shown 
that no amount of esthetic culture can alone be relied on asa 
safeguard against not merely occasional insurrections of crime, but 
the habitual anarchy of vice; aud in no case has.this been more 
decisively exemplified than among the people whose example Mr. 
Mackay holds up for our imitation. Of course, he is not unaware 
of the facts disclosed by almost every page of the Attic writers ; 
but he dismisses them with a bare admission of their existence 
(p. 9), expressing in a note his indignation, not against the im- 
morality that was compatible with Attic taste, but against the bad 
taste of any one who might find ground for objections in it! 
Having done this, in the very next sentence he pronounces our 
moral maturity ‘‘ stunted and poor ” compared with the highest 
Greek standards. He seems, indeed, to fall every now and then 
into the agreeable illusion of seeing the Greeks, not as they were 
at any time, but as Socrates wished them to become. 

Otherwise it is difficult to reconcile his unqualified praises of 
their moral culture with his unqualified admiration for Plato and 
his master, who, as the whole of this dialogue among others goes 
to show, were by no means of opinion that their contemporaries had 
been so successful in the search for ideal excellence, as to make 
their method a model for all future generations. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mackay’s enthusiasm leads him into a 
persistent depreciation of everything modern which sometimes 
becomes quite unreasonable. It is true that the systematic and 
intelligent employment of music as an instrument of education is 
still wanting among us to a great extent; and so far we can 
understand Mr. Mackay’s lament at p. 33 of his introduction. 
But his assertion that at the present day ‘it is regarded chiefly 
as a harmless pastime or display, calculated to bewilder or astonish 
by unmeaning varieties of sound and difliculties of execution,” is 
grotesquely extravagant. Can it be seriously thought that such was 
or is the view of the great composers whose works are happily becom- 
ing day by day better known to the people of England, of the players 
who interpret those works, or of the listeners who throng to hear 
them whenever the enjoyment of them is put within the reach of 
moderate means? ‘The slightest experience will show that we are 
not yet so dull and degraded. Perhaps some of our readers may 
remember the last performance at a Monday Popular Concert of 
a double violin concerto of Bach, led by Herr Joachim. We 
would ask them to recall the eager silence of the audience as they 


| awaited the first note; their collective aspiration that found 


expression in Ilerr Joachim’s triumphant glance round the hall, 
when he rose in his place, as of one in the act to attain that intui- 
tion of consummate good so seldom allowed to human weakness ; the 


| rush of majestic harmonyinto which the master-mind seemed to have 


gathered all the power and splendour of sunlight and free air 
and boundless waters, and which bore up on its wings the soul 
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of the hearer, realizing through sense, yet in a sphere above all 
sense, what Homer felt when he saw ‘‘the immeasurable heavens 
break open to their highest,”—and then to say whether the total 
result could be rightly described as ‘‘to amuse the ear without 
affecting the intellect,” or such rendering of such music is not 
rather worthy to take an honourable rank in the noblest scheme 
of moral education that can be devised. We are no less surprised 
to learn that the ‘so-called Christian Church” is no better than a 
caricature of the Platonic Republic, and follows a standard more 
ignoble than that of the Sophists (p. 90). It is difficult to see 
the meaning of this epithet, which supplies us with a parallel to 
what we had thought a unique figure of speech in a sermon 
denouncing the vices of ‘this so-called nineteenth cen- 
tury.” We do not regard with the horror felt by many 
modern readers the manner of life prescribed by Plato for 
the guardians of his city, and the arrangements by which he 
secures their freedom from domestic cares. In fact no nearer 
approach to the institution of a celibate order was at that time 
possible to Hellenic imagination. Still, when this, the extreme 
development of Plato’s ideal subordination of the individual to the 
common weal, is compared with the extreme development in the 
monastic system of the corresponding features of the Christian 
church, we cannot fail to see that the latter has, in spite of all its 
defects and abuses, maintained a standard of organized self- 
control far above any which Plato could venture even to suggest. 

The essay is followed by a discussion of the object of the Meno 
as compared with the Protagoras. These two dialogues, in Mr. 
Mackay’s view, ‘are intended to refute two variously aberrant 
modes of attempting” the task of education,—the first dealing 
with casuistical teaching, while the Protaygoras is an exposure of 
routine or common-place morality. 

Mr. Mackay’s translation is rather disappointing. ‘The style is 
often clumsy, and slight inaccuracies frequently occur. ‘The nice 
distinctions of meaning which in the original contribute so much 
to the charm of the conversation are overlooked, and the result 
of many little negligences is that the English reader gets Plato’s 
feast of dialectic without the salt. While the general features 
of the dialogue are preserved faithfully enough, the bright- 
ness and sharpness and subtle play of humour are utterly 
gone. Moreover, there are one or two more serious errors. 
We find (71 D), ‘* When although acquainted with you and 
Gorgias, I said I never yet found any one who knew this,” 
the sense being, ‘If it appears that you and Gorgias knew this, 
though I have said I never yet found any one who knew it.” 
Again, in 76 E, ‘* Were you to remain longer you would be fully 
initiated,” for «/ wepysivaig re xal wundeing is really unpardon- 
able. In 86 D, the words, ‘‘ Being of course determined to exercise 
your prerogative,” can hardly be said to represent the original at 
all, and are unintelligible without reference to it ; and the render- 
ing of the obscure geometrical passage which follows is very 
confused. It is true, as Mr. Mackay observes, that no such illus- 
tration as Plato gives is now needed; but it would have been 
better to omit it altogether, than to leave it in a form which can 
only bewilder the reader. Plato is an author who taxes a trans- 
lator’s powers to the utmost, and such work cannot be safely 
undertaken as collateral to an essay. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 
Peruaprs the most instructive paper in any of the magazines this 
month has been contributed by Professor Seeley to Macmillan. It 
is the first of a series of papers upon “ Roman Imperialism,” and 
is full of striking thoughts. Mr. Seeley holds that a tendency 
towards monarchy was manifested by the masses of Rome 
throughout the Republican period, that personal government was 
established several times, as under Caius Gracchus, Marius, Pompey, 
and finally Cesar, and that the desire, intensified by a necessity 
for strong centralized government, finally resulted in the Empire, 
under which, however, the aristocratic constitution of society was 
for ages still maintained. ‘The origin of this desire was the in- 
terest taken by the people in foreign politics, their fear 
for their independence, their sense, a sense manifested through- 
out their history, that the aristocracy could not cope with 
great emergencies. ‘*What made the people give supreme 
power to Marius, and continue it to him for five years? 
First, the failure of the aristocratic government to carry on the 
war with Jugurtha; afterwards, the imminent danger of the 
empire from the Cimbriand Teutones. What made them give 
extraordinary powers to Pompey, and afterwards extend and 
increase them? First, the alarming spread of piracy in the 
Mediterranean, stopping trade and threatening the capital with 





famine ; next, the necessity of exerting unusual power to crush 
Mithridates. What made them give extraordinary powers to 
Caesar? Rumours of an intended emigration of the Helvetii, 
raising apprehensions of a danger similar to that which Italy had 
experienced from the Cimbric invasion.” ‘The final revolution 
was a triumph, not of liberalism over aristocracy, but of mili 
efficiency over inefficiency. The Roman gained material happi- 
ness from the change, being released from the fear of invasion, 
relieved from individual oppression,—the Imperial Government 
being just, merely because it was less troublesome to judge al} 
alike than to pick and choose,—and, Professor Seeley might 
have added, obtaining a singularly eflicieat poor law. He paid 
for these advantages by the loss of his liberty, and at first by a 
mental disquietude of a very singular kind, an inability to dig- 
cover an object in life. We must extract a singularly effective 
paragraph on this change :— 


“But, at the introduction of standing armies, the Roman citizen 
parted with something else, something which lies not less near than 
liberty to the springs of human character. He parted with the con- 
ception of war as tho business of life. The great military nation of 
the world—the nation which had bred up its successive generations to 
the task of subduing mankind, which by unrivalled firmness of cohesion, 
by enduring tenacity of purpose, by methodic study and science of 
destruction, had crushed all the surrounding nationalities, not witha 
temporary prostration merely, but with utter and permanent dissolution 
—now found its work done and its occupation gone. The destructive 
theory of life had worked itself out. The army itself henceforth 
existed mainly for defence, and the ordinary citizen was no longer con- 
cerned with hostilities of any kind, whether offensive or defensive. 
Human lifo was forced to find for itself a new object. The feelings, 
the aspirations, the tastes, the habits, that had hitherto filled it and 
given it dignity, became suddenly out of date. It was as if a change 
had passed over the atmosphere in which men lived, as if the tempera- 
ture had suddenly fallen many degrees, making all cu-toms obsolete at 
once, giving an antiquated and inappropriate look to the whole frame- 
work of life. It was a revolution which struck with incongruousness 
and abortiveness the very instinctive impulses of men, placed an irre- 
concilable difference between habit and reason, preconception and fact, 
education and experience, temperament and reality, the world within 
and the world without. This might have a bright side. Poets sang of 
a golden age returned, and they hymned industrialism in exquisite 
language :— 

* Agricola incurvo terram molitur aratro.’ 

But the real enjoyment of the new state of things was still remote, and 
required to be nursed by habit. It was an uncomfortable transition 
when the old instincts and ardours were superannuated and no new 
animating principle yet discovered. The new bottles had come before 
the new wine: the loss was felt far more keenly than the gain; the 
parting guest was shaken by the hand more warmly than the comer. 
A sullen torpor reigned in the first years of the millennium of peace, 
listlessness fell upon the dwellers in that uncongenial Paradise; Mars 
and Quirinus were dead, and He who was to consecrate peace was 
scarcely born. Men were conscious of a rapid cooling of the air, of a 
chill gathering round them—the numbness that follows a great loss, the 
vacancy that succeeds a great departure :— 


‘In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint," 


We hope Mr. Seeley, in his next chapter, will give us, if it be 
only in a note, his view of the mode of election to the Senate. 
He is surely very bold in talking of it as an assemblage ‘ of Life 
Peers freely chosen by a people who like neither self-government 
nor slavery, but liberty to choose their governors.” ‘There were 
very severe limits set either by prescription or law to this free 
choice, and till later years, at all events, one of those limits was 
the one incommunicable quality, birth in particular families.—Dean 
Stanley contributes a curious account of the posture of the Pope 
in communion, which is an exceptional one, the Catholic Church 
with its instinct for antiquarian ceremonial, having endeavoured 
to retain the old sitting posture of the communicants, and combine 
it with the modern method of kneeling, and also with the standing 
attitude of the priest. ‘Ihe result is that the Pope in the act of 
communion ‘is in his chair, facing the people, leaning against the 
back of the chair, so as not to abandon entirely the attitude of 
sitting—sufliciently erect to give the appearance of standing, with 
his head and body bent down to express the reverence due to the 
sacred elements,” a complex attitude suggestive of the singular 
dexterity of the Roman Court in compromise. Miss Yonge’s 
** Children’s Literature of the Last Century ” is full of entertaining 
gossip and accurate criticism (e. g., her remark on the bright cold- 
ness of the “* Evenings at Home ”’), and we quote one passage which 
conveys a bit of information people will like to hear. The Swiss 
Family Robinson :— 

“Was written by Joachim Heinrich Kampe, tutor to Baron Hum- 
boldt ; and one longs to know whether the pupil’s spirit of enterprise 
fired the tutor, or the tutor formed the pupil. The English edition is 
greatly and advantageously abbreviated. It has been one of the 
greatest of favourites, until Captain Marryat’s nautical criticisms 


cruelly disclosed its absurdities. To be sure, when one comes to think 
of it, no one but a German could have thought it practicable to land 





the whole family in a row of washing-tubs nailed together between 
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janks, and the island did contain peculiar fauna and flora; but the 
book is an extremely engaging one for all that, and we decidedly would 
refer reading it at this moment than the rather characterless Master- 
man Ready by which Marryat superseded it in the youthful library.” 
Miss Yonge will be glad to hear that the Swiss Fumily is begin- 
ning to be read again almost as much as it deserves. Bother 
Marryat and his nautical knowledge! ‘They did sail in the tubs, and 
train zebras and ostriches for riding, and grow apples and pines in 
the same garden, and why should’nt they ? 


would just have it translated in its old tedious fullness—such a 
translation we remember thirty years ago—we believe it would have 
a success like that of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

The Cornhill Mayazine is sufficiently readable, though it con- 
tains, apart from the two stories, nothing quite so good as Mr. 
Seeley’s essay. The paper, by ‘* A Cynic,” on * Useless Knowledge,” 
will amuse, but is rather laboured, and is only after all a repetition 
of the old satires upon the British Association, and the savans who 
were supposed to spend life in ardent researches into the habits of 
insects. ‘he world will, however, sympathize with the satire 
on the arrogance which some men of real scientific attain- 
ment have begun to manifest, an arrogance which sometimes 
approaches that of the old theologians, and is based on the same 
assumption, that they and they alone are the depositaries of abso- 
lute truth. The sketch of ‘*‘ Andrew Marvell,” poet, pamphleteer, 
and politician, will interest a good many whose single idea of him 
is that he lived in an attic and was paid by his constituents, but 
we suspect the reviewer ranks his poetic powers a trifle too high. 
Certainly he does not justify his estimate by quotations or by his 
descriptions, from which we shoald judge Marvell to have been an 
early Barham, applying powers almost identical in kind to political 
purposes. ‘To our minds, the best paper in the number is a sketch 
of Greenland, written in the half-serious style which is happily 
disappearing, but still full of keen and not unkindly observation. 
It appears that coffee plays in Greenland the part played by 
alcohol in more civilized regions. The Esquimaux ruin them- 
selves through their fondness for it. Alcohol is prohibited, except 
on rare occasions, and coffee is very dear :— 

‘“* Kavit,’ or coffeo, notwithstanding its high price, seems to be the 
article chiefly in demand. Whatever else may be wanted, kavit must 
ba had, and to procure this a woman will allow her children to go about 
like half-skinned seals; and her husband to want the most common 
necessaries. No spirits being allowed to be sold, the natives take coffee 
instead, and to such an extent that it has beon not inaptly styled ‘the 
curse of Greenland.’ For a family to consume one and a half pound 
per diem, is no uncommon extravagance; and the polite little trader 
turns to his books, and shows me that some families, when in luck 
(the father having killed a white whale or many seals), will use as much 
as five pounds of coffee daily. Half of this is wasted in the preparation. 
The green beans are roasted in a pot, or on a flat stone, until they are 
charred black ; they are then smashed up witb a stone in an old leather 
mitten, without fingers, until they are roughly bruised, when they are 
thrown by the handful into water and boiled for sometime. Tho result 
is a liquid, black enough in all conscience, with half-beans floating 
about in it, and very bitter; but it is strong, and that is the main 
thing. A bit of candied sugar is taken into the mouth, and the coffee is 
sipped, the sugar meanwhile dissolving, and imparting a certain degree 
of sweetness to the bitter liquid Herr Assistant asks a hulking- 
looking Greenlander standing at the door with his hands in his pockets 
why is he not out seal-hunting? He gives a growl and replies, ‘I have 
had no kavit to-day ;’ and then, as if correcting himself, ‘ Besides, there is 
a hole in my kayak, and my boy is not well, and ; but the real 
truth was no ‘kavit.’ Just as lam talking to him, a little boy who is 
working for me begs a few skillings on account, as he is out of ‘ kavit,’ 
and finds it impossible to get along without his accustomed beverage. 
Then arrive two brothers from a distant settlement with blubber and 
skins, which net nearly £2. What do they buy? Some bread, some 
butter, some tobacco, a little powder and shot; the rest, all goes in 
coffee and sugar.” 

Blackwood, besides a political paper on the Church Bill in the 
Lords, remarkable for its unhesitating acceptance of the principle 
of concurrent endowment in its most extreme form, namely, the 
direct payment by the State of equal salaries to the priests of the 
three creeds, and for the latent contempt with which the writer 
evidently regards the Bishops, whose conduct, he says, has done 
much to accelerate their expulsion from the Peers; and an exhaustive 
and most valuable sketch of the recent history of the Feejee 
Islands, written, we should imagine, by the Consul, who pleads with 
great force for authority to restrain the English settlers at present 
amenable to no law; contains a very suggestive paper on earthquakes 
and volcanoes. ‘The writer believes the hypothesis of a sea of fire 
in the centre of the planet to be untenable,—giving reasons which 
@ertainly look plausible,—and attributes earthquakes and volcanoes 
alike to electric action. He thinks that ‘‘ the zone of electric 
action in the atmosphere may be regarded (speaking roundly) as 
extending to a height of six or eight miles; the grander zone of 
similar action in the crust of the earth may reasonably be regarded 





We never met the | 
child yet whom this story did not fascinate, and if some publisher | 


as having a depth considerably greater. Here, then, have we not 
an amply adequate and most intelligible cause of the increasing 
/temperature observed in the very small depth of earth's crust 
which is accessible to us, without any need for the extravagant 
| hypothesis of a central molten mass in immediate contact with the 
surface of our planet—extending, in fact, continuously almost up 
to the soles of our feet ?” Earthquakes, then, are thunderstorms in 
the earth, the electricity which passes easily through metalliferous 
rocks becoming in places dammed up, and accumulating “ at such 
places until it acquires the power or tension requisite to overcome 
| the resistance; and thereupon it forces a passage explosively, or 
by a grand discharge,—more terrible by far than if the whole 
jartillery of the world were discharged in a concentrated volley. 
| What is the result? <A vast heat is generated (electricity fuses 
-_everything—it is the grandest heat-developer in nature) ; the rocks 
| are expanded, rent, in some cases actually fused; the subterranean 
lakes and rivers—the reservoirs of water which exist everywhere 
below the surface, and which in Genesis are called the fountains 
(of the great deep—are vapourized, instantaneously converted into 
| steam ; and the result of this great expansion, or explosion, in the 
| ground beneath us is a concussion or rupture of the subjacent 
‘rocky strata, the effects of which reach the surface, producing the 
| various phenomena of the earthquake.” 

Fraser contains no paper this month of original or very great 
interest. The ‘*Comtist Utopia,” though readable, is a mere 
expansion of Professor Huxley's epigram, that Comte’s system is 
Catholicism minus Christianity, and adds nothing either to the 
world’s knowledge of Comte, or to its power of explaining why a 
philosopher, whose views on many points can be presented in so 
contemptible a light, should be of all philosophers the one whose 
followers approach most nearly the character of adoring disciples. 
It is true enough, no doubt, that the system ‘‘ would restore 
authority, but would found it on reason frankly and unre- 
servedly ;” but that does not explain in the least why some of the 
most revolutionary minds of our age should desire to restore 
authority in the extreme form in which it would be restored by 
Positivism, if once triumphant; or why minds which revolt against 
the creeds because they are so absolute, should be disposed, in 
the case of this one creed, to exaggerate absolutism, and 
to hold that even the aberrations of the master are, in 
the old technical sense, revelations to be humbly accepted 
as those of a wisdom beyond the scrutiny of reason. Of all the 
peculiarities of Comtism, the faculty of adoration it evokes in its 
disciples is, to our minds, the least explicable, and it certainly is 
not explained by this very thin essay on Comte’s organization of 
his predicted Church, which, being as it is, a mere copy of the 
Catholic, is, undoubtedly, the least original work of his powerful 
mind. ‘The Comtists are as devout as the currency doctors, one 
of whom in a paper called simply ** Currency,” advocates a system 
which we know scarcely how to describe. He is apparently in 
favour of two alternative plans, free banking, as it is called, or 
liberty to anybody to issue notes,—a plan which would be 
unanswerable, were all men competent to judge of the true value 
of a signature,—and a State issue of gold notes, that is, of notes 
always redeemable on demand. But he adds to the second alter- 
native this remarkable rider :—‘“ So far, we do not venture to 
disapprove ; but if the State restricts its own notes to a gold basis, 
it must not forbid others from issuing notes (say of ten pounds 
or twenty pounds and upwards) upon the basis of all tangible 
property. ‘Then distressed traders, who had property not instantly 
marketable, would get ‘ accommodation.’” Why would they 
more than they do now? ‘The notion is, we presume, that Smith 
owning ten houses in the Strand worth £20,000, might in time of 
panic issue, say, £10,000 worth of notes on the security of his 
house property. But who would take them except those who 
knew the value of his property, and knowing it, would take his 
bill now. His note would be merely a promise to pay by and by, 
and nothing in the law now stops his issuing such promise except 
indeed the stamp, and the necessity of signature on each transfer. 
How would a mere right to make small bills payable to bearer 
keep such bills from unknown issuers afloat? If it did not, 
the power would be useless and confusing; if it did, surely 
the system would be equivalent to free banking without its 
greatest advantage,—the mobility of every species of property, a 
mobility uselessly restricted by the large amount fixed upon the 
note. ‘There is a continuation of a slight, but accurate, sketch of 
Anglo-Indian society ; an extremely well-written account of an 
ascent of Mount Blanc, made on purpose to break up the absurd 
Trades’ Union once maintained by the guides of Chamouni, and 
called *“* Poaching on Mont Blane a Dozen Years Ago ;” an expla- 
nation of the reason why ‘“‘ workmen do not go to church,” which 
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Widening World of Stars,” Mr. Proctor thinks he has proved, and, 


we believe, is held by astronomers to have proved that some at 
least of the nebulz are systems of stars wholly external to that | 


which we call our universe :— 


“If these views be accepted, we shall have to look upon the world of 


stars as made up of all classes of clustering aggregations, besides 
strange wisps and sprays extending throughout space in the most fan- 
tastic convolutions. Then also, while dismissing the idea that the 
nebulz as a class are external systems, we may accept as highly pro- 
bable the conclusion that some of the spiral or whirlpool nebulae really 
lie far beyond the confines of our system. For we see in these objects 
the very picture of what the new views show our sidereal system to be. 
There are the spiral whorls corresponding to the double ring of tho 
Milky Way; there are faint outlying streamers corresponding to the 
phantom star-streams traced by Sir John Herschel; there also, are 
bright single stars and miniature clusters,—nay, there also may even be 
recognized large knobs or lobes of clustering stars, forming no inapt 
analogue of the Magellanic clouds.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ccna 

The Great Epoch. By the Author of the Great Year Predicted by 
Daniel and St. John. (Longmans,)—It seoms that the millennium has at 
least begun, without, wo must confess it with shame, our knowing it. 
“It may be,” the writer says in a note to an essay on tho “ 2,300 days 
of Daniel,” “ that the millennium commenced with the confinement and 
restraint of the dragon’s power and influence in 1866; at all events, a time 
of blessedness has arrived,”’ That is good news. But if any one is not satis- 
fied, an alternative is provided for him. The calculations that rosult in 
bringing out 1868 as the “ great epoch” need only a slight manipulation to 
be made to bring out 1873, or some such date, allowing, at all events, time 
enough for an interpreter of prophecy to look about him. We incline to 
think that Mr. Albert Barnes is wiser when he puts the time at A.D. 
2,016, a theory undoubtedly correct, our author remarks, “if a horn 
cannot symbolize an ecclesiasticalepower.” Our author, however, thinks 
that it can, and believes that ‘the saints were given into the hands of 
the little horn” by an edict of Justinian, in 532. The “little horn” 
was the Lord Bishop of Rome; the saints, as far as we can make out, 
were represented by Theodatus, King of the Ostrogoths,—quite a new 
character, we imagine, for that prince. The millennium itself is to 
consist of the reign of Christians, baptized by immersion in mature 
years (pxdobaptism is rebellion, apostacy, insanity), Well, that is not 
our ideal of government, but we might have worse rulers ; wo only hope 
that our author, who shows a slight tendency to be violent, will be 
sobered by tho responsibilities of a power of which, doubtloss, he will 
have a large share. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. By Charles Lever. (Smith and Elder.)—We 
saw and spoko of this tale while it was coming out in the Cornhill. On 
reading it again, and as a whole, we retain our old preference. There 
is something very smart abont all that concerns the hero’s adventures 
in Hungary, and nothing better than the sketch of the prince-bagman, 
or bagman-prince, Gustave de Marsac, whom he supersedes as traveller 
to the house of Oppovich, a Bombastes with just tho touch of real 
brilliancy and truth which Mr. Lever knows so well how to give. This, 
and what goes with it, accounts for a very considerable part of the single 
volume of which the story consists, and, indeed, would carry off more 





very well. No one ought to find any difficulty in reading Zhat Boy of | 


Norcott’s. 


| 


| 
might have been compressed into three words,—‘ they want sin- | not trifle with the better temper that prompts them to prefer true loye 
cerity,”—and a remarkable paper by Mr. Proctor on the ‘‘ Ever- | to self-interest ; and young ladies generally, that if they say “No” when 


| they mean “ Yes,” they may have to suffer the horrors of a voyaga to 
| Australia and the greator retribution of being driven to ask, rather than 
| answer. 
| Handy-Book: of the Law Relative to Masters, Workmen, Servants, and 
Apprentices. By Alexander Macdonald. (Mackenzie.)—It may be 
| doubted whether a large-sized octavo of more than four hundred pages 
| can be properly called a “handy-book.” Mr. Macdonald is very copious, 
and is more disposed to be jocular and anecdotical than the writers of 
legal text-books commonly are; but ho has taken, it is evident, a great 
deal of pains with his volume, and furnishes much useful information, 
| which he makes serviceablo by full indexes, &c. If he would condense 
it into a volume which an ordinary employer or workman might be 
| reasonably expected to master, he would do great service to the com- 
munity. 

Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad: the Cruise of Admiral D. G. Farragut in 
| the Flagship Franklin. By J. E. Montgomery, A.M. (Now York: 
Putnam. London: Sampson Low.)—One naturally compares this book 
with that which somo time ago gave us the story of the cruise of the 
| Galatea. Both are addressed to a special public, both are to be judged 
by other than literary considerations. The voyagings of a Royal Duke 
interest a certain class of readers here; Republicans, not being blessed 
| with royal dukes, content themselves with a veteran admiral, famous 
for one of the most gallant feats of modern times. In one respect, our 
own book must have the preference; our travellers went further afield 
| and saw stranger places; Admiral Farragut’s company made a grand 
| tour of Europe, and consequently there is very little now in their doings, 

Tho Admiral was most enthusiastically received everywhere, and seems, 
| indeed, to have dined out as muchas Mr. Reverdy Johnson himself ; 
| but then, he distributed his favours among many European powers. 
| Nor are the civilities of absolute rulers such as Alexander of Russia and 

Napoleon suspected, like those offered by a free people; and in any case, 

much would be allowed to the hero of New Orleans and Mobile. The 
| volume is very handsomely got up. It is written pleasantly, and in good 
| tanto, with here and there a quaint reminder of its authorship, as, for 
instance, when we are told that hospitality was offered to the Admiral 
| by several “prominent citizens of London.” Fancy prominent citizens 
in such a wilderness of people! Tho Lord Mayor and Aldermen are 








| the only persons whom wo can think of as answering to the title. 


There are somo interesting illustrations, among them a characteristic 
photograph of the Admiral. Altogether, the book is a good one of 


| its kind. 


Honoré de Balzac. Edited by Henri van Laun. (Rivingtons.)\—This 
is a very sorvicoable book of extracts from a groat writer whom no 
student of French should neglect, but whose works are certainly not to 
be read in their entirety by any one not capable of digesting very strong 
meat indeed. M. van Laun appends some useful notes, which those who 
have attempted Balzac will readily understand to be needed. 


Two Years before the Mast. By Richard Henry Dana, jun. 
(Sampson Low.)—We are very glad to seo an ‘author's edition” of a 
very old favourite. Some of our readers may, perhaps, need to be 
reminded that somo thirty years ago Mr. Dana, then or lately a student 
of Harvard University, went “before the mast,” i.c., shipped himsolf as 
a common seaman on board of a trading brig bound from Now York for 
tho west coast of America; and that, happily coming back, he wrote a 
description, nearly unique in its way, of life in the forecastle. In this 
lies the interest, and a very great and permanent interest it is, of the 
book itself, but this particular edition has an interest of its own. Tho 
brig Pilgrim, which Mr. Dana joined, was engaged in the hide trade, 





A History of the English Church, addressed to the Young. By M. 
C. S. (James Parker.)—Tho author succeeds very fairly, as it seems 
to us, in her attempt to mako Church history attractive to the young. | 
Possibly it is somewhat childish in its style at first. Such a reflec- 
tion as this, @ propos of the Druid sacrifices, “How sad those poor 
parents must have felt whon their children wero led out to suffer a 
cruel death!” is trite and vapid to any audience; but in this-respact 
there is an improvement as the work proceeds. Of course, wo find 
much that wo differ from. M.C.S. gives Becket, for instance, more 
than his due, not for courage, indeed, but for dignity. She does not 
seem to have consulted the best authority on the subject of his death, 
Dr. Stanley's masterly narrative in the JJemorials of Canterbury. Nor 
does she seem to be fully acquainted with her subject when, in 
recording the munificence of Chichele, she speaks of the college at 
Higham Ferrers, but says nothing of All Souls’. She follows the lead 
of a well-known party in rejecting the name of “ Protestant,” unaware 
that it is adopted by almost every divine of note in the Anglican 
communion. 

Twice Refused. By Charles E. Stirling. 2 vols. (Tinsley.)—This 
tale is fairly up to tho mark in cleverness andinterest. Thore are somo 
well-conzeived and well-described scones in it; the characters are dis- 
tinct, and the reader, though he will exclaim more than once as he pro- 
ceeds against the improbability of the story, will most likely go on to 
the end. And the moral is beyond all reproach. Hero and heroine are 
punished for their errors, but not with a punishment that revolts the 
moral sense. Worldly-minded young men will learn that they should 





and remained for months taking in cargo in the bay of San Francisco, 
then, as he says, “a vast solitude.” Six miles from their anchorage on 
one side was a ruinous “ presidio,” three miles on the other an equally 
ruinous “mission,” and near the landing a shanty of boards which a 
Yankee, in advance of his age, had set up. Other habitations there 
were none. Twenty-four years afterwards, in 1859, Mr. Dana visited 
tho city of San Francisco, then numbering a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, the growth of less than a quarter of a contury on the shores of 
that desolate bay. Probably there are other men alive in America who 
have seen transformations equally wonderful; not a few of Mr. Dana’s 
friends and associates in early life are alive, and can boast the same 
experiences; but the concurrent good fortune of seeing such things and 
being able to describe thom is very rare indeed, and deserves a special 
recognition, It would be impertinence to praise so well-known a book 
as Mr. Dana’s original work, but we may say that his added chapter, 
“ Twenty-Four Years After,” is of very rare interest. 

Louis de Rippie. By Darlow Foster. (Freeman.)—We have nothing 
to say against this tale, but this, that it failed to make any impression 
upon us, except, indeed, to wonder whother there are yet, or indeed ever 
have been, schools of a discipline so severely Spartan, that /i/ty strokes 
with the cat-o'-nine tails are administered to a delinquent boy. 

The Origin of the Seasons. By Samuel Mossman. (Blackwood.) —Mr. 
Mossman starts from tho fact that the inclination of tho earth’s axis 
produces the variations of the seasons. What he adds to it of his own 
is that “the world has all along possessed within its own sphere the 
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ower of altering the inclination of its axis.” Internal action, in short, | Davy (J. S.), Devon Herd Book, vol 5, 8¥0.....cesssessseeeeecnesensenees (Longman) 15 0 
Pp - ti li 1 is, ho belioves, tl t tl Day (St. J. Vd. 4 yeloy eedia of Machine and Hand Tools, royal 4to (Mackenzie) 55 0 
and not externa Pp ine ary distur ANCE, 10 Helieves, tuc Cause oO the De Montaigne, all the : Lys of, by Cotton, er 8vo va(A. Murray &Son) 76 
shenomenon. With this he connects some of the appearances that have | Devout C ommninicant (ThE), L2M0....seceseeceenee: J. Parker & Co.) 40 
p | . f th I: ts TI 1 fi - Edinburgh Universi lendar, 1869-70, lL2mo ...(Ravenseroft) 2 6 
been observed in the constitution of tho planets. 19 angle of inclina- Fen and Marshle und C hurches, with Photographs, 2nd Series ...(Leach & Son) 25 0 
»3, he says, with the amount of protuberance in tho surfaco of | Field G.), Devout Soldier, 12m0, cloth... .scseseseeeeseees ..(Moffatt & Co.) 26 

tion varies, y3, " Z P - A Ss | Fowle (W. 11), The Churchman Catechized, vol 1, i2mo.. J. Parker & Co.) 26 
tho planet above the sphere of rotation. Thus, putting aside the caso of | Fuller (T.), A Pisgah Sight of Palestine and the Confines Thereof ...... (Tegg) 15 0 
Mercury, which it has not been found possible to observe with accuracy, —s 4 ae Ma F a Bi ct oh Mid pree wy rere gen gy rnd s : 
sack (J.), Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, 8vo (W. Blackwood & Sons) 15 ¢ 

the angle of inclination of Venus is 49° degrees; and tho height of its | Indi uu Army and Civil Service List, July, 1869, 12mo ....... ...(W. H. Allen) 60 
loftiest mountain is 1-144th of its radius, the corresponding figures in oe ‘ “ _ ee a, tod _— ee _— : : 
ein . e SOISTE urd-b . + ( LA 4 , 

our own planet being 23° and 1-1017th. (The fraction should be rather | Lee (i. G.), Petronilla and other Poems, 12mo, cloth... ..(Rivingtous) 3 6 
ale BRR: Suinh } . . 5 i : Leigh (S.), Religions of the World, 12mo, cloth ... .(Triibner) 2 6 
larger, a3 Chimboraz ), which is not the highest mountain, is mado the | Lockwood (Miss H. R.), Little May's Mythology, "hambera) 1 © 
basis of the calculation.) We should feel inclined to doubt whether the | McCombie (W.), Cattle and Cattle-Breeders ... : Blac kwood & Sons) 2 6 
P “ ene ee ° ’ . . ° McDonald (G.), Seaboard Parish, er Svo, Cloth,.........ceccecceceeceeee eseeee(Strahan) 6 0 

cause is sufficient, but the speculation is anyhow interesting and inge- | \eyutien (RT). Down Channel in the Leo and Or (Longman) 6 0 
nious. Mr. Mossman has collected avast number of facts, some of them | Nicholl (M.S.), A Woman's Work in Water Care, cr Svo... (Longman) 10 
Our Curate’s - ulget, vol 9, 12mo, cloth .. (J. Hodges) 20 

(Macmillan) 12 0 


with but a very remote bearing indeed upon his subject. In fact, much | Penrose (F. C.), New Method of Predicting 
of his volume is a common-place book of curious observations in natural | Roche (A), F rench Grammar for English Sta lonts, 12mo, cloth ...... (Triibner) 3 0 
Paragrapl rith such headi «2 . - « 1% rii Julius Cesar, Latine, H. Denison, 8vo.. (J. Parker &Co) 60 
aragraphs with such headings as Reduction of Oxygen 10 Taylor (Bishop J.), The Golden Grove, 12mo ., ae Parker & Co.) 36 
Wood (Rev. J. G.), Bible Animals, svo, cloth .. ..--.(Longmans) 21 0 






history. 

the Air of China by the Respiration of the People,” and “Shoals of Herring | 

on the Coast of Norway Irregular in their Migration,” are scarcely to the | 
As a scientific work, it would have been much improved by 


point. ; 
extensive condensation and retrenchment, but it contains much interest- THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN : 


ing and valuable matter. A DRAMATIC POEM. 











Feap. 8vo, 5s, 







PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Publishers—s d By MRS. PRIDEAUX, Author of “Claudia.” 
Braithwaite (W.), Commentary on Midwifery, Jan. to June, 1869...0S. M.& Co.) 20 | “The story is remarkably well told."—Athenwum, 
Bu! ter (S.), Hudibr is, in three parts, er 8vo (A. Murray & Son) 1 0 | “The touching story of Queen Jane's life is told with vigour and pathos."— 
Cham! re rs’ 3 Scit ontif le Rea der ae mage ge é ~~ ‘hambe rs) ° 0 Standard. 
Cromton @), creeped Lite, ¢ vi Sn pe sactties : — oe) og | No more difficult task can be imagined......Yet Mrs, Prideaux is not unsuccessful 
Dallas (G. 31), Gutter of Eatiaen tous Tames ae 9. She endues her personages with life.”"—Spe tat ”. 
1 vol 8vo, cloth ..... emeneremnetneneeemnntinigen dudnennees eveccoceoes eccovcesees (Triibner) 21 0 u London: BELL and DALDY. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


T RUST E ES. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CiHANCELLOR. The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord CATRNS. WILLIAMS. | EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ar Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Justice, C.P. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. Master in Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 
Existing assurances .......seseeeeeeee £4,117,000 | Annual incomo ...... seseecseseeseeeee £200,000 | Share capital fully subscribed .. ... £1,000,000 
Reversionary bonus thereon ......... 539,000 | Invested funds.... 1,540,000 | Claims and bonus paid ........6.0. 1,650,000 





WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single oxtra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
Ordinary 'Policies allow, from the date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 


residence in any part of tho “world. 
A valuablo provision for Policies becoming Claims 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible overy Five yoars amougst the Assured. 
between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 


LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





sa A ANDAULU Z A.” —| THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. S a ££ fF R I E Ss. 
4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa} FQURIE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, | 4 —_— 
| No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 248 




















Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
dnty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of | quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACK WELL +» %—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich)...... 368. 
Sp anish wines, shippe a and bottled by the Associa- | pyurye vors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's » &—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich)...... 488. 
TaN estrone JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchureh street, Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, T. O. LAZENBY, 
nC. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 548 | Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., 
SORPSON PENS, NOUS OR FOOSIEN OF SURMANED. at the Manufactory, Soho square, Loudon. WINE MERCHANT. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

ey SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY : septs ‘ y ms sKY 
and it caranniecan at te ane aan } Q* CHANDELIERS, K IN A IAN’S LL W H ISKY.— 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Con li- WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles : This — hap a a — te 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, _ a ga _— Jt “4 la tn he ny ps an 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India a ws a se mee rog 3 ae Fong a “4 en Pony Ag 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled | TABLE GLASS of all kinds an O ame te aguas oF waehuahe, 2 4 Great 

tlose itation of eir ge s wi a view te isleac vA ng Porcig ne owns Lage H « . 
Pen ng women — pe ens ii “di ‘ ore ose a ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
on ee 8 > Vavendish square (ute | Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. | pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


i 6 Edward street. Po square). ap ; Trinity ’ . ; 
of 6 Edward street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity All articles marked in plain figures 


street, London, 8.2. 45 OXFORD STREET, W. De NVILLE’'S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

























2VEY’S S ;r ’ ITION MANUFACTORY AND Suow Rooms, BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
ve Se 5S — — q pr 
res = hd Bs neta a ( AU I LON. Broad street, Birmingham.—Estublished 1807 the Interr mal Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
ticularly . ee sted t os 7 oe ie Botte. en > — | of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
ula qt ter oO obse : Pac ottle, re the House of Lords y 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. a os + Boney eee ee eres 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” wi PE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER | Bi Ife ant, i in deem hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases 
re Loe oe pe “ee TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
\ JTOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS | gentlemen to be the most éffective invention in the | Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. curative treatment of HERNIA. The uve of the steel | W.C. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, ° 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfac soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- USE ONLY TUE 





covered with any real wood selected. Speciz sien | Guisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
in any style, a ae jpbecial designs | BAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mneh ease 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 B ae 1 “i and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be G I E N EF I E L D 
9 and 2¢ berners street, London, worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, | 7 d yi 
, ee : aud the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
OLLOWAY'S P I LL S.— } post, on the circumference of the body two inches below . > 
GOOD APPETITE, EXCELLENT DIGES- | the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, STARCH. 


T1UN.—In the majority of persons loss of appetite is Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
the first indication of departing health, and should at 25s Gd, and Bis Gd; postage, Is. | THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 











Single Truss, 16s, ~ 


















For - ‘eive attention, or actual disease will follow Double ditto, 3ls 6d, and 52s Gd postage, Is 8d. | oh 
for the cure of disordered digestion and liver com- | U:mpbilieal ditto, 42s 7 52s 6d wtage, Is 10d, Post- 7 . " 7 

plaints Holloway’s excellent Pills are probably un-. office orders to be made payal Hire to John White, Post- | YA l C E.—LEA and P K R R I N Ss. 
rivalled, ce diniy unsurpassed. ‘The invalid will never | office, Piccadilly. | The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
experience disappointment or failure in the yy of | NEW PATENT. | Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 


his ailment by means of these purifying Pi On | I and ai igesti 

, ) — 'RIVGS EVER OADpe appetite and aids digestion, 
reaching the stomach they immediately correct a art- VL AST IC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS —_— mi 
burn, flatulency, and undue a tidity ; they secure the 


" -ameresme wrietare Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and ull cases of | ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
| 








secretion of perfect bile, and passing into the intestinal Sand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
canal, they gently arouse it to natural activity without | &- “They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, | and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on alt 
producing pain, irritation, or exhaustion. For these and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price bottles and labels. 

Teason ; . Hollow: uy’s Pills are peculiarly well adapted | 48 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
for a family aperient, | JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. | sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 1ls 4d, 








) Sepia LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CuHIEeF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 53 insures £1.000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London, By order, R, A, CAMERON, Secretary. 

i ‘aiaiiaiias > LIFE OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
| - of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 


ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| ie NTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PE 





QIELI D'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
dy refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
avd suppleness tothe hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 
See name on each tablet and wrapper. 


Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 

| gee “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 


in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 
Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
anique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 
NDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s,, with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution. See name on each Bottle, 
MRS. rr _ aaa ; 
WORLD 
H4& RESTORER a DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 





(Corrected to 1st December, 1868.) 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500 
Shareholders. 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
on the Continent of Europe. 

DIRECTORS, 

William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 

Peter Hood, Esq., M.D. 

Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 

Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 

Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 

Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B, 

Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A,. 

Robert Whitworth, Esq. 

Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq., F.S.S. 

Department of Medica) Statistices—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D.. F.R.S., General Register Office, 

Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 





Manager—A. R. Kirby, Esq. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Incom: exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed -- 3,000,000 





Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims pai 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST, 
CALCUTTA, 

Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. Apear, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 

G. M. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 

A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace. 

F. G. Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant, Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor, 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 

FSS 





MADRAS, 
Board of Management. 

Robert Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 
eantile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 
pany. 

John Miller, Esq., Ac 42° [hee 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.E 

Secretary to Branch aces irence L, O'Brien, Esq. 

BoMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant, 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel MeCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M, Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs. Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China. 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies. assuring nearly E1@Ht MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8. W. 


| IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.”—<Afedical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 2d, which costs 1s if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flayoured “stock” 
for soups, Xc. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL Seas ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





I yATHS and TOILET WARE. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of exch is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and mirked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to muk» his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country, 
Portable Showers, 88; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 Ls; 
Nursery, 18s to : Sponging. 63 to 32s; Hip, 133 
to 33s. <A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the Set of 
Three. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis ant post-paid. [t contiins upwirds of 700 Llus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dis Covers, CANDELABRA, 
Hor-WaATeER DISHEs, BATHS and TOILET Wars, 
Sroves and FENDERS, InonN and Brass Bep- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KIrtcHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Bgp-Hane- 





LAMPS, INGS, . 
GASELIERS, Bev-Room CABINET Fcr- 
Tea TRAYS, NITURE, 


Urns, and KerrLes, TURNERY GOODS, 

TABLE CUTLERY, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CLOCKS, &ec., &ec., &e. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the —— large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; “and l 
Newman yard, Loudon. 


JILMER’S ‘BE DS’ r SADS, BE DDING, 
and BED-ROOM FURNITU RE. —An Illustrated 
eat with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Borners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, 








IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifles the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepare l with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, new 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


fbr te gg he SEA SALT.—*“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I flnd truly marvellous. I have for tho last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I[ also consi ter it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLI AMS.” 


{_e AN’S SEA SALT.—“38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a-half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, Iam glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


pipsan’s SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employe din its munufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’'s S24 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the de pot, | 1 ewt., 16s;  56lb., 8 


YOD LIVER OTL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &. 





C Ob LIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
NOD LIVER OIL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the ey oo physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F. LS &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C P., M.R.C.S., &e., &c. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 53% 
five pints, 11s. 





THE BB NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 5s; 14-inch, £5 53; 
90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper T hames street, London. 


16-inch, £6.—J, B. BROWN and CO., 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FoR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS, ADAPTED for the KNAPSACK or TRAVELLING 
BAG, and for READING in the HOLIDAYS. 


The Student's Edition :— 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth; 12s in tree-calf; or 15s morocco, gilt edges. 
Also, uniform with the above. 
HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth; or 12s bound in tree-calf, 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, and Mrs. AusTIN. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. Crown 8vyo, 6s, cloth; or 12s, bound in tree-calf. 


HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH: 
a Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Written Works, Letters, 
and Conversation. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





FOURTH EDITION, SIXTH THOUSAND. 
Fourth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, with Map and Thirty Lithographic Plates, 
price 21s, cloth, 
EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr Trencna, 
Land Agent in Ireland tothe Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, 
and Lord Dighy. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, J. 
TOWNSEND TRENCH. 
“ This is certainly a remarkable book, and it distinguishes itself in the current 
literature of the Irish question by striking out a decided line of its own."—T7imes. 
“The appearance of this work it most opportune. It will help Englishmen to 
understand Ireland and the Irish better than they have ever done before."—Pali 
Mall Gazette. 
“This work is different from any other book on Ireland we have met with. 
title, ‘Realities of Irish Life,’ faithfully describes its contents."—Quarterly Review, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Its 





New Edition, just published, in 8vo, price 14s. 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 

By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, sewed, 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AuGUsTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 
EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


pclae iealins COOKING APPARATUS. 











| gtd * NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &e., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


F° UR PRIZE MEDALS. 








Frcoxomizes FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





For USE in EVERY HOME. 





For the RACES. 


Fok 


Foe YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 





SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 








| ceil ** NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 





HE “ NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer, no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—/Punch. 


ATENT ‘NORWEGIAN ” 





COOKING APPARATUS 


and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will | 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See Jimes, 30th and 3lst | 


July and 4th August, 1863, 

S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all ironmongers in town and country. A liberal discount to the trade. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs, PeTHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. (Just ready. 


ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 


in 1866-7. By George AvuGusTuS SALA, Author of “My Diary in America,” 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of Desart. In 2 yols. [Ready this day. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Olive Varcoe.” 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


TWICE REFUSED: 


STiruinG. In 2 vols, 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. 


J. M. Capes, Author of “ The Mosaic-Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 


NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies. 
STRETTON : a Novel. 


of * Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. In 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


FATAL ZERO: 


“ Polly: a Village Portrait.” 


The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 





a Novel. By Cuarves E. 


By 


In 2 vols. 


By Henry Krvestey, Author 


3 vols, 


a Novel. By the Author of 


2 vols. 


“Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. [Just ready, 
A PERFECT TREASURE. A Novel, in 1 = 
(Just r b 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROPES of SAND. By the Author of “A Screw 


Loose.” 3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret's 


Engagement.” 3 vols. 


WISE as aSERPENT. By J. A. St. Joun Brytue. 


3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Avsany Fonsianque. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Authorof“A Sister’s Story.” 





8 vols. 


3 vols. 
HIRELL. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
3 vols. [Ready on Monday. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


BIRMINGHAM BANK.—NOTES in NORTHAMPTON. 
F —The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—View and 
Plan of Birmingham Town Bank—Views of Chapel and Boys’ House—London 
Orphan Asylum—Notes in Northampton—Trade Union Legislation—Cases under 
Building Act—Hotel Charges, and other Papers—1 York street, Covent garden, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 


U Niversiry COLLEGE, 


The Council propose to appoint Professors or Readers (the title to be conferred 
being in each case at the discretion of the Council) in the three following subjects : 
—(1) Jurisprudence, (2) Roman Law, (3) Constitutional Law and History. Candi- 
dates for these appointments (two of which may be held together, and the duties 
of which will commence in October next) are requested to address their applications 
an testimonials, on or before FRIDAY, the 23rd inst., to the Secretary, at the office 
ot the College, where further information may be obtained. 


July 8, 1869. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
| tae of the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
Bi and HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES at Manchester. 

Ordinary First and Second Class RETURN TICKETS issued to MANCHESTER 
on SATURDAY, JULY 17th, and intervening days, will be available for returning 
up to and including MONDAY, JULY 26th. 

The Midland Company's Trains run between London (St. Pancras Station) and 
Manchester, on Week: days as under :— 

TO MANCHESTER. 








LONDON. 








MIDLAND RAILWAY. 








ee PATENT “NORWEGIAN” 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 


COOKING | 








a.m. a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. 

St. Pancras ........0 sonedep, 615...9 0... 10. 0... 11.45... 3. 0... 4 40 

Kentish Town ,......00+000..+ dep. mom we 64 M6. BA. 6... 6&6 

hest arr. 12.15 ...2.40... 3. 0... 5& 5... 8 5... 9 @ 
FROM MANCHESTER. 

a.m. a.m. p-m. Ps. p.m. 

| Manchester dep. 6.55 ...9.45..1. 0... 3.30... 5. 30 

| Kentish Town ........0ccccccssoseese + frr, 12. 0... 2. 40... 6. 35... 8. 30... 10. 40 

TR, PRMCTRS cccosccceecesces eescccceces: sooeeIT. 12. 5... 2. 45... 6. 40... 8. 35... 10. 45 






Derby, June, 1869. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
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MOTLEY'’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. | 
A POPULAR EDITION OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. | 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ TRUCE, 1584-1609. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


Also, with Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo, 60s, 


A LIBRARY EDITION OF THE ABOVE WORK. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street, 











Just out, in crown 8yo, bevelled boards, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES’ CHAPEL, 


YORK STREET, LONDON. 


By the Rev, STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., 


Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. | 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in Syo, price 10s 6d. 


THE LIFE AND MINISTRY OF DR. THOMSON | M 


OF COLD 


AND HIS LABOURS FOR FREE AND CHEAP BIBLES. 


“Studies and Sketches in Modern Literature,” &c., &e. 


By P. LANDRETH, Author of 


Edinburgh: A, ELLIOT, 17 Princes strect; 


STREAM, 


and all Booksellers, 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AND 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 


with the excellence and durability of material for which their House Las been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN 


OHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to 
if 


H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HE 


GENERAL CUST’S MILITARY 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now ready, 6 vols. post 8vo. 
IVES of the WARRIORS of the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By General the 
Hon. Sir Evwarp Cust, D.C.L. 

Ist SeriEs.—The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1600-48, 

2np Serizs.—The CIVIL WARS of FRANCE and 
ENGLAND, 1611-75. 

3rD Sertes.—COMMANDERS of FLEETS and 
ARMIES BEFORE an ENEMY. 

By the same Author. 

ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1799. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Histories of the Period. With Maps, 
5 vols. fceap. 8vo, 5s each, 

s 
v. 

ANNALS of the WARS of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1800-15. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Sources. 4 vols, feap. 8vo, 5s each. 

“ We hope that the readers for whom books like these 
are destined will not fail to avail themselves of so 
excellent an opportunity for commencing the study of a 
period unparalleled in its importance for both military 
and political history.”"—Saturday Review. 

“The spirit of the partizan is entirely absent from 
General Cust’s pages. He renders to all the merit which 
he believes to be their due, neither forbearing to praise 
his foe, nor shrinking if the need exist from visiting 
censure on his friend.”"—Evraminer. 

“ The accounts are really so well selected and digested 
and there is so judicious a mixture of characteristic 
anecdotes, that the general reader who cares to follow 
the operations of war can find pleasure and instruction 
inthem. Modest and unpretending in form, these 
little volumes are the result of great and well-directed 
labour.” —Guardian. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Published this day, 

HE LIFE of FATHERdeRAVIGNAN, 

of the Society of Jesus. From the French of 

Father de Ponlevoy, Translated at St. Beuno's College, 

North Wales. Crown 8vo, 710 pages, cloth elegant, 9s. 

HE INNER LIFE of FATHER 

LACORDAIRE, Order of Preachers ; with Preface 

by Father Aylward, Prior Provincial of England. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s 6d. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ROM the MUSICAL ‘TIMES.—O 
FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE! Ballad, by A. S. 
GaTTy. Sung by Madame Patey. 3s; free by post, 19 
stamps. “The composer has set the words of Jean 
Ingelow like a musician and a poet. Indeed, we have 
not met witk a contralto song for some time so 
thoroughly to our mind,” 
T AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANO. 684th Edition, 70 large 
folio pages, 4s. Appendix to ditto, by George F. West, 
5s. Order of all musicsellers and booksellers, and of 
the publishers. 
UST PUBLISHED, a NEW VOCAL 
CATALOGUE, comprising 1,500 Songs, Duets, 
Trios, &c,, by the most popular and talented writers of 
the day. All the songs are arranged in alphabetical 





RATHBONE 


Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
SSE, 382 Wigmore street, London, W. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 8vo, price 14s. 

A HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 
P of ENGLAND, from A.D, 1688 to A.D, 1851. By 
HeERBERT S. SKEATS, Author of “ The Irish Church: an 
Historical and Statistical Review,” &c. 

“Concise, well written, temperate, and philoso- 
phical."—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ With unfeigned satisfaction we record the appearance 
of a second edition of this history.”—JBritish Quarterly, 
current number. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.0. 





The LATE ALFRED J, MORRIS’S SERMONS. 
Just published, post 8vo, pp. 304, price 6s, 
Hf OPEN SECRET: Sermons by the 
late Rev. A. J. Morris, with a Biographical 
Sketch by JOHN KINGSLEY, 

“These sermons are packed with wise reflections, 
happy characterizations, and genial insights."—Contem- 
porary Review for June, 

“ Another legacy of one of the most thoughtful and 
spiritual of our pulpit teachers.”"—British Quarterly 
Review for July. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 
Recently published, small 4to, price 7s 6d. 
tle QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD; 

Expository Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, 
with a New Translation. By the Rey. SAMUEL COX. 

“Mr. Cox does for Ecclesiastes, on behalf of English 
readers, what has lately been done for the Psalms. 
We strongly recommend our readers to examine it for 
themselves."—Spectator, 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 





This day is published. 


TMUHE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XXV. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The EARLY TRISH CHURCH. 
. AUTHORITY of the SCHOLASTIC PHILO- 
SOPHY. 
The RING and the BOOK. 
. MILL on LIBERTY. 
The SUPPRESSION of ITALIAN MONASTERIES, 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS onCATHOLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 
The LIFE of F. FABER. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AXIOMS. 
. The REVOLUTION in SPAIN. 
10. A GLANCE at CATHOLIC HOME POLITICS. 
11. ROMAN DOCUMENTS: —Cardinal Caterini’'s 
Letter on the Pope's Civil Princedom: Reply of 
the “ Civilth Cattolica” to “ Le Frangais.” 
NOTICES of BOOKS :—Laéfe of Mother Margaret ; 
Mr. Leecky’s History of European Morals; Mr. 
Allies’ Formation of Christendom; Dr. Pusey’s 
Letter to F. Newman, &c., &c, 
13. CORRESPONDENCE: — Canon Oakeley on a& 
Liberal Education. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, W. 


Pope 


cans 


- 
i] 


18mo, cloth, 2s 6d; with Key, 3s 6d. 


\ a ER and WORCESTER’S 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE. A new edition, earefully cor- 





order, for ready reference. Gratis and post free. 
London: RoBert Cocks & Co., New Burlington street. 


rected, and many new words added, 


| the other at Christmas. 


] ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALEs, 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fa, 
£6; Life Membership, £26. ae 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten tg 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half. 
past Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition) 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. . 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


~ ONDON LIBRARY.—The Library ig 
now closed at Half-past 6, instead of at ¢ 
p.m., as heretofore. 
By order of the Committee, 


July 5, 1869, ROBERT HARRISON, Sec, & Librarian, 
Q'” HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL 
BRIGHTON, , 

Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUEs- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 


I 


Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 








ALVERN COLLEGE, 


i omen 
On WEDNESDAY, JULY 28th, there will be an 

EXAMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL EXHIBI- 

TIONS, value £30 each, to be held in the College, 

Candidates must be under 15 on July 28th. 

For particulars apply to the Head Master. 











Will CLOSE on SATURDAY, JULY the 24th, 

6 ee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is 

now open, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from Nine till Seven. 

Admittance, 1s, WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


JVOYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 

\ twelve to five and seven toten. The “Great 
Lightning Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture. 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admis- 
sion, ls. 
“Believe me, sir, the flnest scenery in the world is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
_ Location; beautiful Scenery: 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





TRAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS or VISITORS 
in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
HE NATIONAL BANK of SCOT- 

_ LAND (London Office, 37 Nicholas lane, Lombard 
street), SUPPLY TOURISTS and others visiting the 
United Kingdom with TRAVELLING NOTES, avail- 
able at the principal Cities and Watering Places of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Fo TOURISTS and for AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angola Suits do. do. oo 860 

NICOLL'S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Roya! Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 

Big TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c,, will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautifal paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from3s 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 





London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. S8vo, with Illustration, 15s, 

“This book should be welcome in all officers’ 
qu urters.”"—Althenwun, 


My Holiday in Austria. By 
Lizzie SELINA EDEN. With Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
“A pleasantly written volume."—Pa!l Mali Gazette. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By Hep- 


worRTH DixON. Dedicated by Express Permission 
tothe QUEEN. SIXTH EDITION, 1 vol., 15s, 


7 
Cheap Edition of New America. 
By W. Hepworth Dixon. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst and Blackett's Standard 
Library.” With Portrait of the Author, 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” te. 3 vols. 

“In many important respects Mrs, Oliphant’s most 
powerful and poetic work.” —Athenwum, 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the 
country it describes, is rich in pictures that are plea- 
sant to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and 
which, like the people it portrays, is subtle in its rea- 
sonings and shrewd in its opinions, cloquent in its 
outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural and 
unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


The Vicar’s Courtship. By 


WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


The Ivory Gate. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 2 vols., 21s 
“This work contains much which imparts real 
pleasure to the reader. The author has evidently seen 
life under a good many different phases, and he des- 
cribes what he has seen vividly and naturally."—Gobe. 


Iza's Story. By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “ A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 
“A really good picture of society, which is at once 
refined and pure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 
CLERK. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“A charming story. There is true pathos in the 
work, and a keen sense of humour.”"—AMorning Post, 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 


ErLoart, Author of “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, readable novel.” —Athenwum. 











This day is published, price 15s. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS ; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of 
James V. in 1542, until the Close of the Conference at 
Westminster in 1569. 

By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. 

This work contains the “Book of Articles” pro- 
duced against Queen Mary at Westminster in 1569, 
together with various other Original Documents. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





The BOOK of the SEASON. 
Just published, oblong 4to, price Lis. 
ws HOURS and MAIDEN 
a\ WILES. 20 Plates designed by BEAUJOLAIS. 

“A book the suecess of which is tolerably certain. 
It only requires to be seen in order to be appreciated.” 
Morning Post. 

“One of the cleverest and most amusing collections 
of pictures of contemporary society that has of late 
appeared.”—Standard. 

“A charming collection of elegant and amusing car- 
toons.”"—Court Journal. 

“A series of well-designed and well-executed plates.” 
—Ohbserver. 

“Very clever sketches of a fair fortune-hunter's life 
in Belgravia."—Land and Water. 

London: H. SOTHERAN and Co., 136 Strand, 








PARLEY'S HISTORY. 
New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, illus- 
trated with new Maps, engraved on Steel, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
NIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Basis 
of Geography. By Peter PARLEY, Author of 
“Tales about Natural History,” “The Sea,” &c. For 
the use of Families and Schools. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side, 6s ; gilt edges, 7s ; illustrated 
with full-page Engravings by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 

(HISTORY of). Reprinted from the “ Family 
Library,” with considerable additions. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





~The LATEST SENSATION. 
NIRL of the PERIOD MISCELLANY. 
3 JULY Number, post free, seven stamps, profusely 
illustrated. 
Office: 342 Strand, London, and all Booksellers and 
Railway Bookstalls, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S LIST 


OF 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 
The Queen of the Air: being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud 
and Storm. 
By Joun Rvuskty, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


The Ring and the Look. 


By Rozert Browntne. Complete in Four Volumes feap. Svo, 7s 6d each. 
M. LE COMTE DE PARIS. 


The Trades’ Unions of England. 


By M. Le CoMTE DE PAris, Translated by N.J.Senrtor, M.A. Edited by T. HuGues, M.P. Crown 8yo. + 





MR. WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Ludibria Lune ; or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 
By WILttAM Joun Courtuorr. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


The Lady of Latham. 


Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby, By Madame GvizoT 
pe Witt, With a Portrait of Char'otte de la Trémille, Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the Posses- 
sion of the Earl of Derby. Demy Svo, 14s, 


DR. WILHELM LUBKE. 
The History of Art. 


By Dr. WitneLM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. Bonnett. Second Edition. 
With 415 [lustrations. Two Volumes imp. 8vo, 42s, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
> 73542 
Romola. (Cheaper Edition.) 
By George Exrot, Author of “ Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” &c. With Froutispiece. Feap, 8vo, 


limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


MR. CHARLES READE. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 


A NEW STORY, by Mr. Cuarg.es Reape, is now appearing in the C RNAILL MAGAZINE 








The Works of Mr. Thackeray. 
Complete in Twenty-Two Volumes. With Illustrations. Large crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 





Mr. Browning's Poetical Works. 


New and Uniform Edition. Six Volumes feap. 8vo, 53 each. 








Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Complete in Five Volumes fcap. 8vo0, 30s. 


Aurora Leigh. 


By ELIZABETH Barnetr BrowNinc. New Edition. Crown 8vo0, 7s. 








SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


8vo, price 8s 6d. 


RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS. 


SIX ESSAYS ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


“ This is an exceedingly able book, written throughout in a fair and temperate spirit. We hope it will find 
its way into the hands of a good many Churchmen.”—G/obe. 

“ When any sober-minded Churchman wants really to know what Congregationalism is he may safely 
consult this volume of essays. They are all written with extreme moderation, They contain scarcely a single 
sentence which even the highest of High Churchmen could consider offensive....,.......[t is enough to commend 
this book as a very accurate description of the nature and tendencies of religious republics.”"—Fortnightly Review. 

“It is well that the characteristics of a different Christian polity should be brought before us, doubly well 
that they should be brought before us with the candour and good taste which mark the essays,”—.Spectator. 

* We commend these essays to the attention of thoughtful men. They are written with great ability and 
moderation of statement; and they present an admirable picture of Congregationalism as it now exists."— 
Examiner, 

“It is a truly opportune and valuable contribution to the most pressing practical controversy of the time, 
and ought to be read by every one who wishes to take part in the discussion.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A volume of essays in every way deserving of attention.”—Standard, 

“The essays are written in a scholarly style, have all the impress of careful thought, and are remark- 
ably free from the narrow, dogmatic tendeucies with which orthodox Dissent has generally been reproached.” — 
Inquirer. 

“ They are well written, and there is a remarkable unity of style and spirit about them."—Record. 

“The writing is very creditable ; and in many cases,,.,,,...the writers are very fair in their arguments.”— 
John Bull, 

“We readily acknowledge in these essays a candour and a freedom from conventional narrowness 
which we should be glad to notice more frequently in religious and semi-religious writing."—English Churchman, 

“ The essays are written with great care, are evidently the work of well-cultured and thoughtful minds 
sseeeesstnd will help to give outsiders a truer conception of what our system really is.”"—Anglish Independent. 

“A book which, as a whole, we approve and admire.”—Nonconformist. 

“ All intelligent readers will be struck by its candour and ability.”—freeman, 

“ These able and, in some cases, powerful essays."—Christian World. y 

“The book, being written chiefly by barristers, possesses all the calmness of the judicial inquiries and 
expressions of opinion of the, legal profession.”"—/u/pit Analyst. 

“To one desirous to understand thoroughly the Congregational System, as seen from & philosophic point of 
view, this book must prove invaluable. The writers are all men of high ability.”—Christian Work. 

“ Conscientious and accurate in statement, candid and fair in controversy, generous and broad in the range 
of their sympathies, the writers have severally brought to the discussion of the subjects selected by them a 
goodly fund of well-matured thought and high literary skill."—Manchester Examiner and Times, 

“Their warmest opponents can only regret that men so able and so evidently sincere should be separated 
from them by so wide a gulf. '—Alanchester Courier. 

“Remarkably well written. .... Religious Republicanism never found abler or more houest advocates."= 
Northern Daily Express. 

LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., Paternoster row. 
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NEW WORKS. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, for 


JULY, 1869. (On Saturday next. 
CONTENTS. 

The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 

. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 

VICTOR JACQUEMONT'S LETTERS. 

. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 

JOHN BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE. 

. Mrs. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 

. BROWNING'S “The RING and the BOOK.” 

. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 

. FORSTER’S LIFE of LANDOR. 

10. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 


(THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. By GegorGe 
- THOMPSON, C.E., Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Anny. 
Post 8vo, with Maps, Plans, and Portrait, 12s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


CRNA FWD 


Kazbek and Elbruz. By D, W. FRESHFIELD, 


Square crown 8yo, 18s, 


(CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 
Jostan GILBERT. With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Fac- 
simile of Titian's Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. Imp. 


8yo0, 31s 6d. 


4 + al . i . 

BIBLE ANIMALS: being a Description of 

Every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 

Coral. By the Rey, J.G, Woop, M.A. With 100 New Designs, engraved on Wood. 
8vo, 21s. 


HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Stuart MILL. Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


HESTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 
: AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN 


COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE; being a History of their 
Fellow-Work. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Second Edition, revised. 8vo, 14s. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with a Bio- 
graphical Notice of the Author, 11 Maps, and 30 Charts. Edited by H. G. Rerp, 
Secretary to Mr. M‘Culloch for many years. 8vo, 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly 
half-bound in russia. 


QGOUN D: a Course of Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.RS., 
&c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
revise1, with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


HATS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By C. L. EASTLAKE, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations, 


Square crown 8yo, 18s. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM- 


ENGINE; being a Supplement to the Author's “Catechism of the Steam- 
Engine.” By JOHN BourNzE, C.E. New Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 124 
Woodcuts, Feap. 8yo, 68. 


TRENCH'S REALITIES 


With 30 Illustrations by the Author's Son, and a Map. 
Sixth Thousand. 8yo, 21s. 


DOWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, 


from London to the Land's End, and in the ORION, 16 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from 
By R. T. M‘MULLEN, With 4 Maps and 5 Woodcuts. 


of IRISH LIFE. 


Fourth Edition. 


London to the Scilly Islands. 
16mo, 68. 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION. 


ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


_4 TORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE Rev. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
AvsTIN. New Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the Rey. SYDNEY 


. “ We have, again and again, felt a thrill of pleasure as the author revealed to us 


SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his Written Works 
New Edition. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WORKS, including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Revie. 


> 
Rev. 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, and Mrs. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. 


W. E GLADSTONE, 
*JUVENTUS MUNDI:” 


GODS AND MEN OF THE GREEK HEROIC AGRE. 


With Coloured Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, and of the Form of 
the Earth according to Homer. 


Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


M.P, 


[This day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE. 


Selected and Edited by Dr. T. SADLER. With Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

THE DatLy News.—* The two books which are most likely to survive change of 
literary taste, and to charm while instructing generation after generation, are the 
‘Diary’ of Pepys and Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ The day will come when to 
these many will add the ‘Diary’ of Henry Crabb Robinson. Excellences like 
those which render the personal revelations of Pepys and the observations of 
Boswell such pleasant reading abound in this work......... Tn it is to be found some- 
thing to suit every taste and inform every mind. For the general reader it containg 
much light and amusing matter. ‘To the lover of literature it conveys information 
which he will prize highly on account of its accuracy and rarity. The student of 
social life will gather from it many valuable hints whereon to base theories ag to 
the effects on English society of the progress of civilization. For these and other 
reasons this ‘ Diary’ is a work to which a hearty welcoms should be accorded.” 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. 


By J. E. THorotp Rogers, Contents:—Montagu—Walpole—Adam Smith. 
Cobbett. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day, 


PHYSICIAN'S PROBLEMS. 


By CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Contents: — Natural Heritage — On 
Degenerations in Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics—Body versus Mind 
—lIllusions and Hallucinations—On Somuambulism—Reverie and Abstraction 
Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. For the use of Schools. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head 
Master of the City of London School. Extra fceap, 8vo, 23 64. (This day. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION of ALICES 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 
By Lgwis CARROLL. With 42 Illustratioas by Tenniel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The SAME in GERMAN, 6s. In ENGLISH, 16th Thousand, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Now ready. 

The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. XCIX., for 
JULY, price 6s, containing :— 

. LORD LAWRENCE. 

. The CONDITION of ENGLISH WOMEN in the MIDDLE AGES. 

3. The LATEST PHASE of the UTILITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

. NONCONFORMITY in LANCASHIRE. 

The LANGUAGE of LIGHT. 


ROSSINI. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S STATESMANSHIP and the HOUSE of LORDS. 


. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and STouGHTON, 27 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 78 6d, cloth. 
The DIVINE MYSTERIES: the Divine Treatment of Sin, 
and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A., Author of 
“The Soul's Exodus,” * The Divine Life in Man,” &c. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, Second Edition, price 5s, handsomely bound. 
The BEGGARS;; or, the Founders of the Dutch Republic. 
By J. B. be LIEFDE. 


“This is an interesting and animated story, the scene of which is laid in the 
Netherlands, at a time with which Mr. Motley's works have made us familiar. 


There is no lack of adventure in the book.”"—Athenwum, 
“ An interesting story of love and adventure, well and sensibly written.” —Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
London: HopDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, crown 8y0, price 6s, cloth. 
CONSTANCE AYLMER: a Story of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

“A story of the seventeenth century, the tone of which is well sustained through- 
out; and the characters of the heroine aud her two lovers are portrayed with 
uncommon skill.”"—JDatly Telegraph. 

“So sweet and withal so true a story as this we have not read for many a 
month."—Nonconformist. 

London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


CHRISTOLOGY. 

JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. de 
PRESSENSE, D.D. Third Edition, 9s. 

““M. de Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigrammatic, but his sentences flow 
on from page to page with a sustained eloquence which never wearies the reader. 
The life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in any other 
work with which we are acquainted.”"—Spectator. 

The SON of MAN: Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus 
Christ, delivered at Paris and Geneva. With an Address on the Teaching of 
Jesus Christ. By FRANK COULIN, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. With Controversial Notes on “‘Ecece Homo.” By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D. Third Edition, 6s, 





He 





Letters, and Conversation, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


some shining point in the one peerless Life that we have never before noticed. 
| is evidently a man of both culture and power.’—British and Foreign Evangelical 


Review. 
| London: HODDER and STOUGATON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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and Published by him at the “ SpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 10, 1869. 
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